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CH Zn the ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY will be found several interesting and 
spirited sketches of scenes in the Eastern War, 
showing the firing of the last gun at the siege of 
Ars, the 


dreadful massacres at Yeni Zara, in 
Bulvaria, the death of the Russian Colonel ROSEN- 
BAUM, at the Battle of Plevna, and a charge of 
Russian Dragoons through a troop of Circassian 
Cavalry. 


An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT wil/ be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE NEW 
YORK NAVAL OFFICER. 
THYNHE action of the President in the case 
iL of Mr. Cornet1, the Naval Officer at 
New York, undoubtedly surprised and 
alarmed many of the best friends of the 
Administration. They were sorely tempt- 
ed to regard it as a surrender which prac- 
tically involved the discredit and defeat of 
the reform which had been undertaken. 
It would, indeed, have been difficult to take 
any other view if the statement telegraph- 
ed from Washington had been true, that 
the contemplated removal was not because 
of disobedience to the order of June 22. 
But there is no reason to believe this, for it 
implies a cowardice of which the President 
has shown no sign whatever; and we wish 
to show why those who have had entire 
confidence in his purpose and courage 
should not now distrust either. It will 
certainly be conceded that the man who 
nominated the present cabinet and quietly 
maintained the nomination, and who, with 
the same unquailing but. undefiant tenacity, 
renounced the military policy in the South- 
ern States, has shown both a sagacity and 
a courage that are not likely suddenly to 
desert him in another contest. It is there- 
fere only just to assert that cowardice can 
not fairly be assumed, but must plainly ap- 
pear before it can be acknowledged. And, 
again, it must be granted that we have no 
right to demand of the President, so long 
as we trust his purpose and believe in his 
courage, that he shall act precisely in the 
way and at the time that we might have 
chosen. In the present instance we confess 
for ourselves that we should have taken a 
different course, but we are by no means 
sure that it would have been a wiser course. 

What, then, are the facts? The Presi- 
dent issued his order, and Mr. CORNELL, we 
have no doubt with advised deliberation, 
openly defied and violated it. The Presi- 
dent had said in effect that such violation 
would result in removal. That is all that 
he said; and when Mr. CorNzLL violated 
the order, the President announced that he 
would be removed when the Senate should 
next be in session and his successor could 
be confirmed. _The President’ has never 
said nor implied that he would remove the 
next day nor in any other manner than that 


which should seem to him, upon the whole, 
most desirable; and so long as he does what 
we all agree ought to be done, he may cer- 
tainly be allowed, without suspicion, to do 
it in his own way. In this instance the 


only ground upon which cowardice can be 
imputed to him is unwillingness to risk the 
hostility of Senator CONKLING. But if the 
condition of Senator CONKLING’s support 
of the Administration, as—we trust very 
unjustly to him—seems to be assumed, is 
the retention of hisfriend Mr. CORNELL, the 
President has promptly taken the risk by 
announcing that Mr. CORNELL will be re- 


moved. It is plainly, therefore, not fear of 


Senator CONKLING that postponesthe actual 
removal, We certainly can not assume to 
speak for the President, but we are very 
sure that, while he has no desire for contro- 
versy, he is no more unwilling to encounter 
the hostility of Senator CONKLING upon the 
civil service question than he was to meet 


that of Senator BLAINE upon the Southern 
question. 

Unless, therefore, it be a cowardly sur- 
render to choose his own method of enfor- 
cing the order, the President is very much 
wronged by the doubt and denunciation 
that have followed his action in the case 
of Mr. CorNELL. It is, however, we think, 
a mistake not to have treated the case sep- 
arately, instead of uniting it with that of 
the Collector and the Surveyor, because the 





reasons of removal in those cases are not 
the same. We understand the cause of ac- 
tion in the change in the Collectorship and 
in the non-renewal of the commission of 
the Surveyor to be an intended change of 
system, of which those gentlemen, from 
want of hearty conviction, could not be ef- 
ficient and satisfactory agents. This is the 
ground upon which we have constantly 
urged a change. But in the case of the Na- 
val Officer the immediate reason is a stud- 
ied course of action which the President 
had authoritatively announced would be 
ground of removal. This case should have 
been kept separate. But Mr. CoRNELL’s 
conduct, as showing how personal honesty 
and even official efficiency may co-exist 
with a spirit and conduct that neutralize 
reform, is a complete justification of the 
wisdom of all the contemplated changes. 

So long as the President, who unques- 
tionably finds himself surrounded with dif- 
ficulties of many kinds, clearly pursues his 
purpose of destroying the office-holding con- 
trol of politics, as a measure both of reform 
in the service and of elevating and purify- 
ing politics, he is entitled to the generous 
confidence and support of all who seek the 
same end. He has a right to ask us to be 
tolerant of his methods, and to be patient, 
until it is plain that he has yielded. We 
remember that there was a great deal of 
impatience with Mr. LINCOLN, who seemed 
very often to be fatally deliberate. Impet- 
uous patriots sneered at his “drifting,” and 
thought that General FREMONT would be 
a much better leader. They were hot for 
turning out Mr. S—EwarRD. Mr. GREELEY, 
among others, was exceedingly dissatisfied 
with the policy that the President “seemed 
to be pursuing.” Mr. LINCOLN quietly an- 
swered, “I shall do less whenever I shall 
believe what I am doing hurts the cause, 
and I shall do more whenever I shall believe 
doing more will help the cause.” Amid the 
general impatience even of good and patri- 
otic men he held his deliberate way. “I 
am only six weeks behind you, Mr. SUMNER,” 
he said, with his sad and weary smile. Did 
he betray us? Did he surrender the cause? 
Were we all so very much wiser than he? 
After some months have passed, if it shall 
appear that, under the name of reform, the 
Administration is pursuing the same old 
course that it condemns, it will be time to 
think that the President has surrendered. 
But his announcement that a conspicuous 
and highly befriended officer who has dis- 
regarded his circular, and other conspicuous 
officers who could not heartily promote re- 
form, are to be removed within six weeks, is 
certainly not adequate proof of a disposi- 
tion to surrender. 





HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


Tue Pennsylvania Republican Conven- 
tion says that the President’s motives in 
his Southern action are doubtless good, and 
it hopes that all will turn out well. It 
speaks of the President, indeed, exactly as 
the New York Republican Convention might 
speak of Governor ROBINSON. No Repub- 
lican would probably deny that the Govern- 
or is honest and, according to his light, pa- 
triotic, and no good citizen can wish that 
his administration should be injurious to 
the State. But if Republicans had sustain- 
ed President LINCOLN in that manner, the 
war might have had a different result. 
Nothing, indeed, could show more plainly 
than the Pennsylvania platforms of both 
parties how seriously both parties are dis- 
turbed. The Republicans virtually turn 
the cold shoulder to the President, demand 
the restoration of the old silver dollar, and 
favor a protective tariff, while they are si- 
lent upon a reform of the civil service. This 
is certainly not a national Republican plat- 
form. It shows, possibly, what the Penn- 
sylvania Republicans think and wish, but it 
does not state principles and a policy in 
which all Republicans agree. 

When, therefore, we hear the New York 
Convention urged to avoid irritating differ- 
ences of opinion, and to stand together upon 
a broad declaration of the great principles 
of the party, we look with interest to see 
what is meant. But as yet we do not see. 
That the United States are not a league, but 
a national Union; that the equal rights of 
all citizens should be lawfully protected ; 
that government should be economical and 
efficient; that speedy return to specie pay- 
ment is desirable; and that Democratic as- 
cendency is to be deplored—are sound doc- 
trines, and worthy of all acceptance. But 
is it really supposed that the Republicans 
of New York, in a Convention which actu- 
ally represents the intelligence and sagacity 
and courage of the party, will gravely agree 
upon such a manifesto, and point to it as the 
platform of the party? The Maine Repub- 
lican Convention adopted a statement of 
prodigious length, containing the substance 
of many speeches and arguments, and full 
of implications, innuendoes, and evasions, 





but we are very sure that all that most New 





York Republicans remember of the Maine 
platform is that it did not support the 
President. 

That is merely to say that the public ob- 
serves what a party platform says of mat- 
ters in which it is interested, and takes no 
account of the padding. The voters of New 
York are naturally interested in the curren- 
cy question, in the reform of the civil serv- 
ice, in the tariff, and in knowing whether 
the President’s course in the Southern States 
is approved by his party. . They will there- 
fore look to see what the Convention says 
upon these subjects. They are also inter- 
ested in the proposed amendments to the 
State Constitution and in the State appor- 
tionment, and they will not fail to await 
attentively the voice of the Convention 
upon those questions. But if they shall see 
only a declaration of faith in principles 
which are really not contested, or not in a 
way which New York can influence, or a sol- 
emn proclamation of truisms, they will be 
strongly inclined to conclude either that 
the party has no convictions or policy upon 
living issues which interest every body, or 
none to speak of. For ourselves, we do not 
believe that success lies in that direction. 





MR. WEBSTER’S CIRCULAR. 


THOSE who think that the order of the 
President which has occasioned so much 
debate is unconstitutional are unquestion- 
ably mistaken. Whether expedient or not, 
whether sound or not, as a permanent prin- 
ciple under a popular system, it can not.be 


‘ assailed constitutionally. It isin substance 


a repetition of President HARRISON’s circu- 
lar, in which he says: 

“‘] will remove no incumbent from office who has 

faithfully and honestly acquitted himself of the duties 
of his office, except in cases where such officer has 
been guilty of active partisanship, or by secret means 
—the less manly and therefore the more objectionable 
—has given his official influence to the purposes of 
party, thereby bringing the patronage of the govern- 
ment in conflict with the freedom of elections.” 
This was written and countersigned by Dan- 
IEL WEBSTER, who was not accustomed to 
attest unconstitutional documents; and it 
is precisely the substance and the ground 
of the President’s circular of June 22, 1877. 
This last circular defines more distinctly 
what is meant by official interference with 
the freedom of elections, and therefore is 
less restrictive than that of Mr. WEBSTER. 

The First Congress decided that the Pres- 
ident had the power of removal without ex- 
planation, and subject only to the corrective 
of impeachment. MADISON, as we have 
heretofore stated, declared that an arbitra- 
ry exercise of the power for personal and 
not public reasons should subject a Presi- 
dent to impeachment. But Congress and 
the country have not agreed with MADISON. 
The power of removal was wantonly exer- 
cised by JACKSON, and was never restricted 
until Congress passed the tenure of office 
law to curb ANDREW JOHNSON in 1867. The 
restriction was somewhat modified to grati- 
fy General GRANT, but the President who 
suspends an officer during the absence of 
the Senate must report his reasons, and if 
they are not satisfactory, the removal does 
not take place. The question has been oft- 
en the subject of angry discussion. Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court, and the great com- 
mentators have all expressed themselves, 
and all agree that the power is with the 
President, subject, now, to the conditions 
of the tenure of office law. It will be con- 
ceded that negligence, corruption, incapaci- 
ty, are all sufficient justification for removal, 
and that no constitutional objection could 
be raised. But it is said that these are just 
causes, because they directly affect the dis- 
charge of official duty, while the acts alleged 
by the President are wholly out of the range 
of such duty, and if the officer is faithful 
and competent and efficient in his office and 
during office hours, his conduct elsewhere 
and at other times can not lawfully or just- 
ly be considered a ground of removal, espe- 
cially if that conduct be merely the dis- 
charge of the politicakduties incumbent on 
every American citizen. 

But if it be a just and constitutional ex- 
ercise of the removing power to remove a 
man because he is lazy in his office, it is cer- 
tainly not unfair or unconstitutional to re- 
move him because he uses his office to de- 
stroy the freedom of elections and to corrupt 
or intimidate voters. The objection fails 
because it assumes that when the technical 
duties and hours of the office are satisfied, 
the officer leaves the office behind him. 
But he does not, and he can not. The col- 
lector and the postmaster in the caucus, or 
convention, or committee, are still the post- 
master and the collector, with all their pow- 
er of patronage, of reward and punishment, 
and they are in a position to do infinitely 
more harm, both to injure the public service 
and to degrade political morals, than when 
they are merely inefficient in their official 
duties. It is simply absurd to say that the 
President, knowing that he can not deprive 





them of their patronage, and that it is con- 
stantly used for corrupt purposes, may not 
prevent the abuse in the only way open to 
him, and that is by a direct prohibition, 
under pain of removal. When Congress 
chooses to take from the local office-holders 
the immense advantages they have over all 
other citizens in the management of poli- 
tics, such a prohibition may be regarded as 
unjust, but not until then. If the Presi- 
dent is satisfied that the active participa- 
tion of office-holders in political party or- 
ganizations tends, under existing circum- 
stances, to interfere with the freedom of 
elections and the honesty of politics, and to 
demoralize the public service, and turn it 
into a party brokerage, it is his plain duty 
to forbid it. His order strikes at a great 
evil and a great danger in the sole practical 
way that is open to him, and the best senti- 
ment of the country, as we believe, sustains 
him. 





VOTING IN CITIES. 


THE question of the government of cities 
is one that does not affect New York alone, 
but every municipal community in the coun- 
try, and the fate of the amendments to the 
New York Constitution which are now pend- 
ing is therefore of national interest. The 
commission appointed by Governor TILDEN 
was composed of intelligent men, who were 
familiar with the conditions of city govern- 
ment, and who were accustomed to think 
independently upon all public questions. 
Their report was very carefully drawn, and 
their conclusions are in themselves most rea- 
sonable. They recommended certain amend- 
ments to the Constitution, which must be 
approved by two successive Legislatures 
before they can be submitted to the popular 
vote. These amendments were approved 
by the last Legislature, which was Repub- 
lican, and their submission to the people 
will be an issue in the approaching election. 
The Republicans favor and the Democrats 
oppose it. The important amendment is 
that in regard to the suffrage, the proposi- 
tion being substantially that property shall 
have a leading voice in the management of 
the city finances. Inasmuch as the change 
could not be effected without the consent 
of the majority of the present voters, it is 
extraordinary that there should be any op- 
position whatever to the mere submission 
of the question. It has been objected that 
this point of suffrage is not presented sep- 
arately in the amendments. But that does 
not affect the question. If the proposition 
is badly stated, and if something that the 
voters may wish to approve is combined 
with something that they are resolved to 
defeat, the consequences must rest with the 
commission. The people ought still to have 
the chance of voting upon them. The only 
real juggle in such a submission is of the 
kind that the Democrats arranged in Kan- 
sas, where the voter was obliged to vote for 
slavery with or without the Constitution. 
Total opposition to submission was there 
the only true course. But this case is whol- 
ly different. 

The Republican Convention will proba- 
bly declare for the submission, and should 
that policy prevail, the question will be 
opened before the people upon its merits. 
Meanwhile Mr. STERNE’s article in the Jn- 
ternational Review, and Mr. BowLEs’s paper 
read before the Social Science Association, 
will be very useful to every honest inquirer. 
Mr. STERNE was a member of the commis- 
sion, and his statement of the reason of the 
proposition is clear and admirable. Mr. 
Bow es considers the general question of 
the relations of State and city government 
without reference to any specific proposi- 
tion. But his plain discrimination of the 
nature of the two governments is a valuable 
serviee. Mr. TILDEN, also, in the message 
recommending the appointment of the com- 
mission, vaguely, but evidently with con- 
viction, hinted at the conclusion which the 
commission has reached. : 

The argument of Mr. StERNE is, in brief, 
that the management of a city is not prop- 
erly a government, but a corporate adminis- 
tration of property interests. It deals with 
property, not with personal rights. It makes 
police and sanitary rules, but it can impose 
but a small fine. Its main concerns are the 
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akeme n a railroad would be imper- 

ar by its bad management; but if for that 
se on they should be allowed to vote for 
pore the proprietary interest would be 
ruined, and the road would fall into decay. 

” The management of the road is a certain 
kind of government, but it is a government 
that relates so largely to property interests 
that its control by the suffrage of every 
body in any degree affected by the control 
would be confessedly absurd. This argu- 
ment, Which is essentially sound, is an ap- 
peal to reason, and it will be opposed by 
every kind of appeal to prejudice and pas- 
sion. But there could be no surer test of 
the soundness of the popular system than 
the decision of the voters, after a candid 
discussion, that the general welfare would 
be promoted by a limitation of suffrage for 
certain purposes. The simple assumption 
that the voters will never, upon any consid- 
eration or for any purpose, consent to limit 
the suffrage, is the flat denial of that gen- 
eral intelligence which is the justification 
of universal suffrage. 


THIERS AND GAMBETTA. 


Tue entire tranquillity with which the 
funeral of THIERS was conducted is exceed- 
ingly significant. It is another of the signs 
that the French are learning the self-con- 
trol without which a republic is impossible. 
The time is one of intense and universal 
political excitement in France. An election 
which is held to involve the continuance 
of the republic is pending. There are ca- 
pals and conspiracies .of priests and legiti- 
mists and Bonapartists, and the republicans 
distrust the intention of M‘Manon. There 
are all the inflammable conditions under 
which an event like that of the burial of a 
leader has been heretofore enough to kin- 
dle the country into aflame. But the man 
whose death is more of a political event 
than that of any other Frenchman, or of 
any other European except BisMARCK, could 
be, dies and is buried, and Paris is thronged, 
and speeches are delivered, and the day 
ends in perfect peace. Doubtless there 
were soldiers at hand. But there are al- 
ways soldiers at hand in Paris. It is plain 
that the republican leaders have great as- 
cendency over their followers, and those 
leaders are in the present emergency singu- 
larly wise. 

The death of TutERS leaves GAMBETTA 
the republican chief. He has certainly 
shown great address and great ability. 
There has undoubtedly been a feeling that 
he represented the impulse and THIERS the 
restraint of the movement. But it is equal- 
ly clear that his good sense and discretion 
vindicate his claim to leadership. French 
republicanism in 1877, with GAMBETTA at 
its head, is very much more promising than 
French republicanism in 1848, with LamMar- 
TINE, LEDRU ROLLIN, Louts BLANC, and AR- 
MAND MarrastT as its chiefs. It was then 
apparently all rhetoric and rhapsody. But 
it has been severely disciplined since. Sin- 
cere republicanism in France has been con- 
fronted with the Commune, and has been 
compelled to declare to itself whether that 
is what it means. The unquestioned lead- 
ership of TureRs is the answer—THIERS, 
who in 1848 was a suspected reactionary. 
LaBOULAYE, who said despairingly a dozen 
years ago that Frenchmen conceded no 
Tights to a minority, would now agree that 
the situation is at least hopeful. GAMBETTA 
can not be classed with LAMARTINE or CAs- 
TELAR; and since THIERS is gone, he is the 
most important political figure in France. 








THE WAR AND THE PRESS. 


THE press is not backward in celebrating 
the power and enterprise of the press, but 
4 recent illustration of that enterprise is 
Worthy of record. The immense importance 
of the newspaper representations of the Rus- 
‘ian and Turkish war is shown by the anxi- 
ty of the military authorities to obtain the 
certificate of the correspondents to the alle- 
sition of atrocities in Bulgaria. The full- 
Hess and picturesqueness of the correspond- 
“nee In the London papers are striking, and 
Some of the papers have sent their body of 
Correspondents to the seat of war with a 
lavishness of appointment like that of an 
embassy. The real ability and accomplish- 
meas of many of the correspondents and the 
“xpense of their employment throw unex- 
oe light upon the active competition 
Th the resources of the London journals. 

‘ere 18 some disposition among us to sup- 
es that the London newspapers are very 
nc and “ fogy,” and we recall a great 
pe Suggestions that they lack the wit 
“weet mart paragraph of our own free and 

vd Press. But whoever is familiar with 

ily, weekly, and monthly press in En- 











gland will cheerfully admit that for an effete 
despotism it is exceedingly respectable. 

A correspondent of the Daily News, Mr. 
ARCHIBALD ForBEs, has apparently achieved 
the great newspaper feat of the present war, 
and, so to speak, has unhorsed Dr. RUSSELL, 
“our own” of the Times, by the spirit and 
brilliancy and amazing promptness of his 
reports. It will be remembered that simul- 
taneously with the news of the Turkish vic- 
tory at Plevna we read the actual details 
of the battle, and in a very animated and 
vivid style. This was the report of Mr. 
Forbes, twenty hours in the saddle, and 
riding hard with the retreating Russians as 
he wrote. When he actually put pencil to 
paper is not very clear, but the result is ev- 
ident and brilliant. His story was compar- 
atively brief, crisp, and broad. The outline 
of the general movement was distinctly 
sketched, and the “coloring” was very ef- 
fective. The only report of a similar charac- 
ter during our own war that we recall was 
that of Mr. SMALLEY, of the Tribune, from 
Antietam. Perhaps even at this writing 
the lightning hand of Mr. ForBes has drawn 
a photograph of the same kind of the last 
assault of Plevna, which is apparently to 
be the historic name, possibly the Turkish 
Sedan, of this war. 

Later operations seem to show that the 
disasters of the Russians were mainly due to 
recklessness, bred of contempt of the enemy, 
and an apparent lack of skillful resistance. 
But since the defeat at Plevna they have 
made a most heroic fight. The struggle in 
the Balkans, of which our illustrations have 
evidently given an admirably faithful im- 
pression, showed a tenacity and courage 
that foretell the final result of the war. 
The Turks were well led, and fought with 
desperation and with the impulse of the 
success at Plevna. But they will hardly 
fight so well again. When the tide turns, 
and it is now apparently turning, they will 
lose heart, and the general conviction will 
be that they can not recover the spirit 
which they have shown during the last 
month. Meanwhile the speech of Lord 
GRANVILLE, who was Foreign Secretary in 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s Administration, shows that 
he does not differ from his old chief in his 
view of the Turks, and treats with utter 
contempt the theory that British India is 
endangered by Russian successes. This in- 
dicates that there is a well-organized party 
which will continue to restrain any “ Mo- 
hammedan” tendencies in the British Gov- 
ernment. 








THE FAMINE IN INDIA, 


THOSE who are of opinion that war and 
famine will always sufficiently reduce the 
population must feel that current events 
tend to justify them. For while the losses 
in the Russian and Turkish war are enor- 
mous, the famine in Southern India is terri- 
ble. The accounts from that country are 
appalling. “The railway,” says a corre- 
spondent in Mysore, “is taxed to its utmost 
limit, and is bringing four thousand tons of 
grain a week into the province; but as this 
will only feed a million and a half of people, 
the other three millions and a half in My- 
sore must starve, as all the stores of grain in 
the country are exhausted. Already the 
sufferings of the people are awful. There is 
a regular service organized, in addition to 
the police, to keep the streets of Bangalore 
clear of the dead and dying, but outside the 
municipal limits dead bodies are lying in all 
directions; the lower castes are cooking and 
eating the bodies.” Mysore is under British 
administration, and it is supposed that half 
its population will perish. The rain has 
failed for several successive seasons. In 
Madras nearly a million of people were de- 
pendent at the last accounts on relief works, 
and another million were fed gratuitously. 
Cattle are perishing, and an indescribable 
calamity has overtaken the country. 

Famine in India is periodical, and those 
who hold that it is a providential provision 
for depleting overpopulation must also sup- 
pose that no human means can prevent it. 
The condition of swarms of the people who 
live upon a bare sustenance is such that 
they sink by thousands under any privation. 
It is estimated that the whole power ‘and 
energy of the Government must now be suap- 
plemented by profuse private aid to save 
even a few of the victims. The Lord Mayor 
of London has appealed to the public gener- 
osity, and the Times, in alluding to the fact, 
says that at the moment nothing is to be 
done but to help without stint, and when 
the fear of the immediate death of a people 
has passed, the methods of prevention must 
be considered. It seems to think that the 
remedy does not lie in huge store-houses of 
grain, but in promoting easy and rapid com- 
munications, so that the supply of one part 
of the country may be made available in 
another. And unless British sympathy with 
the Turk has touched British intelligence 
with Turkish fatalism, it will not leave this 
problem long unsolved. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Emerson’s house at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, is just outside the village, at the intersec- 
tion of the old road to Boston with that to Lex- 
ington. It is a large square building, painted 
white, with a generous supply of windows and 
chimneys. A roomy barn stands near the house, 
and bebind lies a little farm of a dozen acres. 
The whole external appearance of the place 
suggests old-fushioned comfort and hospitality. 
Within the house the flavor of antiquity is still 
more noticeable: old pictures look down from 
the walls; quaint blue and white china holds the 
simple dinner; old furniture brings to mind the 
generations of the past. Just at the right, as 
you enter, is Mr. Emerson’s library—a large 
square room, plainly furnished, but made pleas- 
ant by pictures and sunshine. The homely 
shelves which line the walls are well filled with 
books. There is a lack of showy covers or rich 
bindings, and each volume seems to have soberly 
grown old in constant service. Mr. EmERson’s 
study is a quict room up stairs, and there each 
day he is steadily at work, despite advancing 


years. 

—Cambridge, the seat of Harvard College, has 
40,000 poopie, and over a hundred who pay more 
than $1000 a year in taxes. Among the richest 
are Professor ALEXANDER E. R. AGassiz, presi- 
dent of one of the copper-mining companies on 
the shores of Lake Superior, who pays $3557; 
LONGFELLOW, the poet, who pays g2h33 ; and ex- 
Mayor J. WARNER MERRILL, who pays $4606 on 
the — of yeast powder. 

—Miss HELEN MAGILL, daughter of Dr. Ma- 
GILL, president of Swarthmore College, is the 
only lady who ever graduated from the Boston 
Latin School; she received last summer the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Boston 
University. Miss MaGILx has just sailed for Eu- 
rope, to continue her studies in philology and 
science at Cambridge and in Germany. 

—Our principal tar, Secretary THompson, is a 
wag. One of his recitals is called “the hatch- 
way joke,”’ and this is how he tells it: “‘In one 
of my visits of inspection it was said that I was 
asked to define the proper dimensions of a hatch- 
way, and I replied, ‘That depends upon the size 
of the hen and the number of eggs she is to sit 
on. 

—The Rev. Samvet Nort, D.D., who died at 
ninety-eight, was a quaint old divine, having 
been pastor of one church in Franklin, Connect- 
icut, for seventy years. In his early days he 
would write out his sermons and commit them 
to memory. When past ninety-five he preached 
without variation a sermon he had committed to 
memory forty or fifty years before, and in the 
afternoon he preached the very same sermon to 
the same congregation, remembering the sermon 
itself to the letter, but utterly forgetting that he 
had preached it in the former part of the day. 
When his granddaughter, whom he always call- 
ed ‘daughter,’”’ said, ‘Father, do you know 
that you repeated this afternoon the sermon you 
preached this + sige, ?’ he sawitatonce. But 
mentally as active and as playful as ever, he had 
no idea of admitting it, and so said, ‘* Why, 
daughter, how can you be so mistaken?” ‘“ But, 
father, you did, and all the congregation know 
it.” ‘* Daughter,” he replied, “was the bread 
you made last week the same as you made this ?”’ 
“Why, no, of course now” “But,” be contin- 
ued, *‘it was made out of the same flour, from 
the same barrel, in the same way, and baked in 
the same oven; and I rather think it must have 
been just so with my sermon.” 

—Lieutenant WILLARD YounG (a son of Bric- 
HAM YOUNG), who graduated with distinction at 
West Point last year, and is now a second lieu- 
tenant of the Engineer Corps, and stationed at 
Willet’s Point, is said to have received not long 
since a gift of $100,000 from his father. He now 
comes in for a share of the estate. 

—Rosert SCHUYLER, & great-grandson of 
Puitie ScHvuYLER, renowned in the history of 
New York, resides at Troy. He was a captain 
during the rebellion, and was dangerously 
wounded in a fight with Mossy’s guerrillas. 
When taken prisoner, Mossy, after learning his 
genealogy, treated him with the greatest kind- 
ness, and had him — cared for until his 
recovery. Mr. SCHUYLER is now in somewhat 
straitened circumstances, his wounds having 
greatly incapacitated him for business. 

—Mr. Ruskin, the consummate flower of En- 

lish refinement in the way of writing and paint- 
on combined, lives in a comfortable country 
house, rises early, and writes for three hours 
before his guests are down. We haven’t many 
Ruskrns in the U. S.—men with fortunes inher- 
ited and a taste for literature and art—who have 
had such success in each as to have achieved 
fame, and whose social position, even in exact- 
ing England, leaves nothing to be desired. ‘ Aft- 
er breakfast Mr. RuskIn retires to his study to 
answer numerous letters or complete some piece 
of unfinished work, or will go out on to the hill 
perhaps, and make a delicately finished study of 
rock and grass for the engraver’s hand to copy. 
Between one and six o’clock the tourist in the 
Lakes may see a slight figure dressed in a gray 
frock-coat (which the people round, ignorant of 
Ascot, believe unique), and wearing the bright 
blue tie so familiar to audiences at Oxford and 
elsewhere, walking about the quiet lanes, sitting 
down by the harbor’s side, or rowing on the 
water. The back is somewhat bent, the light 
brown hair straight and long, the whiskers 
scarcely showing — of eight-and-fifty sum- 
mers numbered, and the spectator need not be 
surprised at the determined energy with which 
a boat is brought to shore or pushed out into 
the lake.” That is what Epmunp YATES says 
about him, and we take it at that. 

—Mr. James T. Frevps tells this neat story of 
an aged Bostonian: The venerable gentleman 
had never read SHAKSPEARE’S plays, and was 
advised to do so during the winter then ap- 
proaching. In the spring the giver of the ad- 
vice casually asked if he had read any of the 

lays. Yes, he had read them all. “Do you 
hike them ?”’ ventured G——, feeling his way anx- 
iously to an opinion. ‘Like them!” replied the 
old man, with effusive ardor; “that is not the 
word, Sir. They are glorious, Sir; far beyond 
my expectation! There are not twenty men 
in Boston, Sir, who could have written those 
plays!” 

—Mr. Joun Hogy’s greenhouses at Long 
Branch are among the most costly and exten- 
sive, as well as most perfect, in the United States. 
They have cost about $30,000, one of them hav- 
ing been brought from the Vienna Exposition at 
an expense of $8000. One greenhouse contains 





twelve sections, each seventy-five feet long; an- 
other is 400 feet by eighty. There are over two 
millions of plants, and forty or fifty men are 
employed about the gardens, A single rare Chi- 
nese plaut was imported by Mr. H. at a cost of 


—Countess WALDEGRAVE, who is regarded as 
one of the cleverest society women in London, 
is a daughter of Branam, the famous vocalist, 
who visited America some fifty years ago. JAMES 
Gorpon Bennett, Sen., was godfather to one 
of her sons. The countess is very rich and hos- 
pitable, and likes especially to entertain clever 
women from the United States. 

—Mrs. CHARLOTTE HakkIs’s recent bequest 
of 11,000 volumes is now on the shelves of the 
Charlestown Library. 

—Mr. Tuomas HEDLEY, a lawyer of Newton, 
England, has bequeathed upward of $1,000,000 
for the endowment of a bishopric for the coun- 
ty of Northumberland. 

—It is said that ALExanpre Dumas charges 
fourteen per cent. interest when he lends money, 
and then turns around and writes, ‘‘ Let us use 
our money to make people happy.”’ 

—Mr. HEALY, who lives in Paris, has painted 
pnt a of Prince Bismarck, which is consid- 
ed so excellent a likeness by the Prince’s wife 
that she has commissioned Mr. Heaty to make 
a replica. The original was painted for Mr. 
WaASHBURNE. 

—The London Atheneum points out that Par- 
TI can take nothing by her last suit for nullifica- 
tion of the marriage, because, even if the priest 
who married her to M. De Cavx were not li- 
censed, the fact would not be material. In the 
French courts marriage is held to be essentially 
a civil contract, and Parti was duly married at 
the French Embassy at London, July 27, 1868, 
her witnesses being the Duke of Manchester and 
Sir Micwakt Costa. 

—*The Pope he leads a merry life,”’ accord- 
ing to the Roman correspondent of the Nord, 
and is also a bit of a wag. He lately received a 
visit from a foreign lady, who told him that, 
owing to a painful affection in one of her legs, 
she had been advised to have it amputated 
Whether from his laundress or through other 

ency does not appear, but she succeeded in 
obtaining a pair of his Holiness’s stockings, 
one of which she put on her leg, instead of hav- 
ing it taken off, and was miraculously cured. On 
mentioning this to the Pope with thanks, he re- 

lied, ‘‘ Rather thank Providence, my daughter ; 

t has been kinder to youthan tome. One ofmy 
stockings has cured you; I put on two every day, 
and can hardly walk a yard.”’ 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Maine election, September 10, resulted in a Re- 
publican triumph. Connor's plurality for, Governor 
was over 11,000. This makes the twenty-second con- 
secutive Republican victory in Maine. 

The Wisconsin Republicans have nominated Mr. 
William E. Smith, of Milwaukee, for Governor. 

Yellow fever prevails at Jacksonville, Florida, and 
Savannah, Georgia. 

The Mormon Apostles report that they have had a 
“revelation” to the effect that the authority of the 
Church is to be hereafter invested in the quorum of 
the Twelve. No successor to Brigham Young is to 
be elected. 

An immense mass-meeting of the colliery hands em- 
ployed in the vicinity of Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, 
was held September 14. A committee from Scranton 
stated that unless the Schuylkill miners would assist 
their unfortunate brethren in Upper Luzerne, they 
would starve, as they certainly weld not go to work 
until they received an advance of twenty-five per cent. 
“We will not succumb, if we drop dead with hunger,” 
said one of the committee. It was finally decided 
that the committee should station themselves at three 
or four collieries the next afternoon, and as each man 
received his month's pay he should tear open his en- 
velope and give the committee as much as he could 


bly spare. 











FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Eastern War: The most important news from 
the seat of war in Bulgaria at the time of writing is 
that of the capture by the Russians of the heights of 
Grivica, the strongest ition of Osinan Pasha before 
Plevna. This took place on Tuesday, September 11. 
The official Russian dispatch, dated on the evening of 
the 12th, says: “‘We cannonaded Plevna from day- 
break yesterday until three o'clock in the afternoon, 
when an assault was made by our troops. By evening 
three Turkish redoubts had been taken by General 
Skobeleff, while General Rodionoff had carried the 
Grivica redoubt. General Rodionoff was wounded 
slightly. Adjutant Schlitar, commander of the Seven- 
teenth Infantry Regiment, and General Dobrowolsky, 
chief of the Third Rifle Brigade, were killed. Six Rus- 
sian battalions and one Roumanian battalion took part 
in the assault on the Grivica redoubt. We captured 
two standards and five guns. Oar losses in wounded 
alone exceed 5000 men; the number killed has not 
been ascertained. At daybreak to-day a vigorous ar- 
tillery fire was recommenced along the whole line. 
Our troops are in front of the Turkish fortifications, 
in the positions taken yesterday.”—These positions 
were partially recovered by the Turks on the follow- 
ing day.—The London ily News correspondent, 
waitin from the Russian head-quarters under date 
of Weilnesday morning, September 12, appears to have 
been still unaware of any decided Russian successes, 
for he says: “‘The Emperor and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas were on the battle-field until nine o'clock 
last night. The Emperor returned to head-quarters 
here [Poredin] late last night. The battle-field of the 
last five days is silent this morning. There is talk of 
submitting the Turkish position to a regular siege, 
and sapping up the redoubts while a close blockade is 
instituted with the intent to starve Oaman Pasha's 
forces. The villages inclosed within Osman Pasha’s 
lines are full of supplies for the simple wants of the 
Turkish soldiers, and the fields ra with heavy crops 
of maize. The losses this morving are spokeu of here 
as about 5000 to 6000, but there are no details. The 
Emperor this morning has gone back to the battle- 
field to visit his soldiers.”—The Khedive of Egypt will 
send a further contingent of troops to Turkey.—The 
situation in Armenia remains unchanged. 

Generar News: On the night of September 11 the 
British ship Avalanche, from London for New Zealand, 
collided with the British ship Forest, from London for 
New York, off Portland, and both vessela foundered. 
One hundred and four persons were drowned. The 
Forest had a crew numbering twenty-one; her captain, 
the chief mate, and seven others were saved. The Av- 
alanche had a crew of thirty-two, and sixty-throe pas- 
sengers; the third officer and two seamen only were 
saved.—The funeral of M. Thiers took place Septem- 
ber 8. There was a large procession, but every Ging 
passed off in the most quiet manner. The princip: 
oration was made by M. Jules Simon.—M. Gambetta 
has been sentenced to pay a fine of 2500 francs and to 
three months’ imprisonment. If carried ont, this sen- 
tence, by a rigid construction of law, will deprive hin: 
of all civil rights for five years. The case will be ap- 

— roceedin, have been commenced 
against Le Bien lic and Le Gaulois, Paris newspa- 
pers, for reporting Gambetta’s trial. 
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“CROKER” FISHING. 

Eagty in August the inhabitants of the little 
town of Lewes, which lies on the beautiful Dela- 
ware Bay, turn out in foree for the business of 
“croker” fishing. The first thing is to drive 


“CROKER” FISHING IN THE DELAWARE.—[Drawy sy Scuett anp HoGay.] 


stakes in the water at some distance from the 
shore. On these stakes long nets are stretched, 
and allowed to hang straight down into the wa- 
ter for several hours. Then they are drawn in, 
sometimes bringing in a catch of over three hun- 
dred “ crokers,” varying from eight to ten inches 


in length. This fish bears some resemblance to 
the porgy, and is very palatable. 

During the months of August and September, 
when “crokers” are most plentiful in Delaware 
Bay, this fishery constitutes the main business of 
the people of that region, and no meal is com- 


YACHTING—A HEAVY SEA.—[Drawn sy Scuett anp Hogan.) 














plete without its dish of “crokers.” Lewes is 
situated opposite the Delaware Breakwater, about 
two miles inside of Cape Henlopen. The inhab- 
itants are mostly fishermen—salty and tarry toil- 
ers of the sea; and the town will probably al- 
ways remain quiet and old-fashioned. 
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THE CHRISTENING OF FRANCE. 
AN APOLOGUE OF M. THIERS. 


In the time of the fairies a princess was born— 
A very great princess, as fair as the morn— 
And they called her the beautiful France, 
The world never saw such a christening feast: 
From the North and the South, the West and the East, 
They came to the revel and dance. 


And never such gifts round a cradle were laid 

As good fairies brought to this fortunate maid— 
Brought with songs of “ Salut @ la France !” 

They named her “ Invincible,” arme¢e her for war, 

And crowned all her pennants with Victory’s star, 
And for watchword, they gave her “ Advance !” 


They blessed her with wine, and with wheat, and 


with oil, 
Brought music and laughter to lighten her toil, 


Made her lovely in form and in face; 
Endowed her with taste, and with wit manifold, 
The beauties of art, and the treasures of gold, 


And the charm of an exquisite grace. 


Alas! in the midst of the feasting and dance, 
There stood by the cradle of beautiful France 
Such a fairy as no one had seen; 
The guests whispered low, “ Twelve good fairies are 
here, 
And the twelve are enough; it’s unlucky, we fear, 
If the twelve should be changed to thirteen.” 


’ 
Then the stranger said, sadly, “‘O beautiful child! 
The gifts of my sisters have only beguiled ; 

There is woe unto France for my sake. 
Though all the good fairies a blessing have brought, 


Yet, wanting my blessing, théy all are as naught: 
Thou shalt weep for the fatal mistake. 
“When Conquest the wreath for thy brows shall 
entwine, 
When thy vineyards are rich with juice of the vine, 
When thy wheat and thy oil are in store, 
When plenty and splendor and riches are won— 


Then sudden and swift shall thy work be undone, 
With contentions and war at thy door.” 


She turned, fall of sadness, majestic and grave. 
The child in its cradle—like Hercules brave— 
Cried, ‘‘ Unveil, my good fairy! Advance! 
Say, what is thy name?” Then she raised her grand 
head, 
And slowly departing, half-scornfully said, 
“T am Wisdom, unfortunate France !” 





[Published by special Arrangement with the Author.] 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 

Avtuor or “Taken at THE FLoop,” “Deap MeEn’s 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
“4 SMILE OF THINE SHALL MAKE MY BLISS.” 


By what serpentine twists and windings Bella 
Seratchell reached the end she had in view need 
not be recorded, She was by nature a creature 
of many curves, and all her progress in life was 
devious and indirect. Enough that she succeed- 
ed in making Beatrix Harefield believe her lost 
lover false and fickle, and thus undermined the 
girl’s respect for the man who had renounced her. 
So long as Beatrix could believe that Cyril had 
sacrificed his heart’s desire to his duty as a priest 
and teacher, she would have continued to rever- 
ence and love him. Present or absent, he would 
have remained the one central figure in her life. 
From the moment she was persuaded to think him 
the shallow lover of a day—or, indeed, worse than 
this, a lover who had been drawn to her by the 

_lure of her wealth, and who at the bottom of his 
heart had always preferred Bella’s lilies and roses 
—from that moment she despised him, and con- 
centrated all the forces of her mind in the endeav- 
or to forget him. 

“T will never pray for him or his work again,” 
she vowed to herself, and the vow had all the 
savagery of a pagan oath, “ His nameshall nev- 
er pass my lips or find a place in my heart. It 
shall be to me as if such a man had never lived.” 

From this time there was a marked change in 
hermanner. It was brighter, gayer, harder than 
it had been before. That mournful resignation 

which had distinguished her since her father’s 
death gave place to a proud indifference, a care- 
less scorn of all things and all men, save the few 
friends she liked and trusted. That disgust at 
life which attacks most of us at odd times in our 
lives, and which sometimes afflicts even the young, 
had seized upon her. All things in this world 
were hateful to her. Solomon, sated with wealth 
and glory, could not have felt emptiness of earth- 
ly joys more deeply than this girl of nineteen, 

_ Whose lips had scarcely touched the cup of life. 
She knew herself rich, and with all good things 
at her disposal—beautiful enough to command 
the love and worship of men; and yet, because 
that one man whom she loved had proved false 
and unworthy, she turned with a sickened soul 
from all that earth held of hope or pleasure, and, 
unhappily, had not yet learned to look higher for 
comfort. She was not irreligious. She firmly 
believed all her Church taught her to believe; 
but she had not learned, like Hezekiah, to lay her 
trouble before the Lord. She locked up her grief 
in her own heart, as something apart from her 
spiritual life; and she went on conforming out- 
wardly to all the duties of religion, but deriving 
no inward solace from her faith. 

Beatrix was in this mood when Mrs. Dulcimer, 
delighted at Bella’s speedy success, but opining 
nevertheless that something more must be done, 
was seized with a happy idea. 

“ Kenrick,” she exclaimed at tea one evening, 
when Kenrick had announced his intention of 
going to have one more peep at Culverhouse Cas- 
tle before he embarked on board the Peninsular 
and Oriental steam-ship that was to carry him on 
the first stage to India. ‘“ Kenrick,” cried Mrs. 
Dulcimer, with an excited air, “I really think it is 
the oddest thing in the world!” 

“What, dear Mrs. Dulcimer ?” asked Kenrick, 
while every body else looked curious, 





“Why, that after knowing you all these years, 
and hearing you talk so much about the place, we 
should never have seen Culverhouse Castle.” 

“T don’t know whom you mean by we,” said Mr. 
Dulcimer, “but I beg to say that I spent three 
weeks at Culverhouse in one of my long vacations, 
and a capital time I had there. The*Avon is one 
of the finest salmon rivers I ever fished in.” 

- “ Ah, that was in Kenrick’s father’s time,” said 
Mrs. Dulcimer ; “ but though you may be perfect- 
ly acquainted with the place, Clement, I have nev- 
er seen it.” 

“That is your own fault,” exclaimed Kenrick. 
“ Nothing would make me happier than to receive 
you there. It would be something in the style 
of the famous reception at Wolf’s Crag, perhaps, 
especially if it was in the close time for salmon ; 
but you should have a hearty welcome, and I 
shouldn’t feel my position so keenly as the Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood felt his.” 

“There would be no Lucy Ashton in the case,” 
put in the Vicar, innocently. 

“ And should we really not put you out if we 
came ?” asked Mrs. Dulcimer. 

“Not the least in the world. You would have 
to live as plainly as Eton boys, that is all. My 
housekeeper can roast a joint and boil a potato. 
I think she might even manage a bit of fish and 
a rhubarb tart. We would not quite starve you, 


and I know you would be charmed with the dear- 


old place; but if you are coming you must make 
up your minds very quickly, My time is up on 
the twenty-fourth.” 

“We could make up our minds in half an hour, 
if Clement would consent,” answered Mrs. Dulci- 
mer. “It would be such a delightful change for 
Beatrix. Mr. Namby has been recommending her 
a change of air and scene for ever so long, and it 
is much too cold for the sea-side. A week in Hamp- 
shire would do her a world of good.” 

“Pray do not think of me,” said Beatrix. “I 
had rather go home while you are away.” 

“T thought this was your home now, Beatrix,” 
remonstrated the Vicar. 

“Tt is the only house that has ever seemed like 
home,” the heiress answered, sadly. 

“Of course you will go with us if we go,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dulcimer. ‘You are our adopted 
daughter, and we expect you to go every where 
with us. Wedon’t even consult you. It is quite 
a matter of course. I have set my heart ori see- 
ing Culverhouse Castle, and the visit will be the 
very thing to do you good. I am sure Mr. Nam- 
by would say so if I asked him about it. So, 
Clement dear, if you could get Mr. Rodger to do 
duty for just one Sunday, we might spend ten days 
at Culverhouse very easily.” 

Mr. Rodger was the new curate, a painstaking 
youth, with sandy hair and a large round face like 
the setting sun. 

Mr. Dulcimer was at first disinclined to listen 
to his wife’s suggestions. The journey was long 
and expensive, and there seemed to be no justifi- 
able reason for undertaking it ; but the Vicar was 
an indulgent husband, and he was very fond of 
salmon fishing, so the discussion ended by his 
giving his consent, and it was arranged that he 
and the two ladies should join Sir Kenrick at 
the castle two days after the young man’s arrival 
there. 

Beatrix consented to go to Culverhouse, just 
as she would have consented to go to Buxton, 
Harrogate, or Scarborough, if Mrs. Dulcimer had 
wished her to go there. That disgust of life which 
had taken possession of her since the overthrow 
of her faith in Cyril left her indifferent to all 
things. She let her maid pack a portmanteau, 
and get all things ready for the journey. The 
girl, Mary, who had waited upon her at the Water 
House, had accompanied her to the Vicarage. 
She was not an accomplished attendant, but she 
was faithful, and Beatrix liked her. 

Culverhouse Castle was six miles from a rail- 
way station—one of its chief merits, as Kenrick 
asserted, proudly. He was standing on the plat- 
form when the train arrived, and received his 
guests with as much enthusiasm as if he had not 
seen them for a year or so. He had a carriage 
ready to drive them across to Culverhouse. 

It was a lovely drive in the spring evening, 
the sun setting behind the wooded hills, and all 
the soft rustic scene steeped in warm yellow light. 
Culverhouse was on the edge of the New Forest, 
and the road from the station to the castle went 
through a region of alternate pasture and wood- 
land. Meadows and banks were yellow with prim- 
roses ; the earliest ferns were showing their tender 
green; the dog-violets shone like jewels among 
the grass ; and the woods were full of white wind- 
flowers that shivered at every whisper of the April 
breeze. To Beatrix it all seemed very lovely. 
She breathed more freely in this unknown world, 
where nobody had ever spoken evil of her. There 
was an infinite relief in having left Little Yafford. 

When Culverhouse Castlé rose before them on 
the other side of the river, Beatrix thought it 
the loveliest place she had ever seen. The Avon 
widened to a smooth lake, and beyond it rose the 
grave old Gothic towers, like a castle in a fairy 
tale. Beatrix turned to Kenrick with the kindest 
smile she had ever bestowed upon him. 

“Tt is a delicious old place,” she exclaimed. 
“T can not wonder that you are proud of it.” 

Kenrick was delighted. His face glowed with 
_ of race and love for the house of his birth. 

ey were driving through the little village street, 
all the old men and women, young men and 
maidens, doing them obeisance as they passed. 
Then they crossed the bridge and drove under 
the gateway, which was a couple of centuries 
older than the castle itself, and a minute later 
Kenrick passed into the banquet hall of his an- 
cestors, with Beatrix on hisarm. He had offered 
his arm to Mrs. Dulcimer, but that match-making 
matron had bidden him take care of Miss Hare- 
field, so he had the happiness of leading Beatrix 
across the threshold. “Jest as if they’d been 
married and he’d been bringin’ she home,” old 
Betty Mopson said afterward to her husband, 





gardener and man-of-all-work. “Her be a rare 
beauty, her be.” 

Kenrick had done wonders in his two days of 
preparation. He had got in a brace of apple- 
faced young woman from the village, one a house- 
maid out of place, the other her younger sister, 
still on her promotion, but ready to do any thing 
she was bidden. The old rooms had been fur- 
bished up. Traces of decay were still visible in 
every part of the house, but dust and cobwebs 
had been swept away, and a general air of fresh- 
ness and purity pervaded the good old rooms, 

Beatrix was enraptured with every thing. She 
seemed to forget her sorrows amidst these new 
surroundings. Her life had been spent in a 
prison-house, and this first taste of liberty was 
sweet. After all, perhaps, even for her, deserted 
and cast off by the one man she had ever loved, 
life held something worth havi 

Kenrick led his young guest all round the ruins 
next morning, before breakfast. They were both 
early risers, and had found each other in the gar- 
den before Mr. and Mrs. Dulcimer had left their 
rooms. They went into the cloistered quadrangle, 
where the roses flourished in summer -time, 
and where now the wall-flowers flashed golden 
and ruby upon the old gray stones, with colors 
as vivid as the old stained glass that had once 
filled the place with rainbow light. Kenrick 
showed Beatrix the plan of the vanished abbey 
—the nave here, the transept there, the chancel 
and apse beyond. Every thing was indicated by 
stones embedded at intervals in the close-cropped 
turf, where the sheep browsed happily, uncon- 
scious of the’ sanctified splendor that had pre- 
ceded them—the white-robed choir and swing- 
ing censers, the banners and jeweled crosiers, 
that had beneath the Gothic arches which 
had once spanned that fair pasture. Kenrick 
seemed as sorry for the evanishment of the abbey 
as if he had been a Romanist of the deepest dye. 

“Tt is dreadful to think that a great part of the 
castle is built out of the abbey stones,” he said. 
“T sometimes wonder it doesn’t tumble on our 
heads. But tradition says the monks of Culver- 
house were lazy and ignorant, and that there was 
only one book, an ancient treatise upon Hunting 
and Fishing, found in this abode of monastic 
learning when its treasures were confiscated.” 

Beatrix had explored every inch of the grounds 
before the long-disused gong, which, in days past, 
had called poor lonely Lady Culverhouse to her 
anchorite repasts, sounded hoarsely from the hall. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dulcimer were standing in the porch, 
scenting the morning air, when Kenrick and his 
companion went in. 

“ How well the dear girl looks !” said the Vicar’s 
wife. 

“ The change has done her good already. You 
are enjoying Culverhouse, are you not, Beatrix ?” 

“T am very glad to be away from Little Yaf- 
ford,” Beatrix answered, frankly. 

“Tn that case you ought never to go back,” 
said Kenrick. 

“ What a selfish remark !” exclaimed Mrs, Dul- 
cimer, hypocritically. ‘‘ How do you suppose I am 
to exist without Beatrix, after having had her as 
my adopted daughter for the last three montis ?” 

“What do you think of the weather for salm- 
on fishing?” asked the Vicar, contemplating the 
bright blue sky with a discontented look that was 
hardly becoming in a Christian. “We could do 
with a little more cloud, couldn’t we, Ken? But, 
as time is short, we must make the best of things. 
I shall expect you to set off with me directly after 
breakfast.” 

“T shall be delighted,” answered Kenrick ; but 
he did not mean to give up his entire day to salm- 
on fishing. 

He contrived to set the Vicar going in a spot 
where there was‘every chance of good sport, and 
then, under the pretense of having orders to give 
about the dinner, ran home across the low-lying 
water-meadows like a boy let loose from school. 
He found Mrs. Dulcimer expounding the chief 
features of the castle, which she had never seen 
before, to Beatrix, while Betty Mopson stood by, 
in attendance upon them, and made a running 
commentary, in a Hampshire dialect, which was 
like a foreign language to the strangers from, the 
north. : 

“ Hah, Lady Culverhouse wur a good ’ooman,” 
said Mrs. Mopson. “ Thur beant many like she. 
This be the room where hur died. Her wur a rale 
lady. And Sir Kenrick, him takes after she.” 

Kenrick came in time to hear his praises. He 
sent Betty back to her kitchen. 

‘*We shall not get a decent luncheon if you 
waste all your morning chattering here, Betty,” 
he said, and Betty departed, grinning and ducking, 
and with a fixed idea that the young lady with 
the dark “ haiyur” was to be the next Lady Cul- 
verhouse. 

Kenrick spent a happy day in attendance upon 
the two ladies. He forgot every thing in the in- 
toxicating delight of the present, forgot that this 
holiday in life was to be of the briefest, and that 
a fortnight hence he was to be tossing off Gibral- 
tar in a Peninsular and Oriental steamer. Bea- 
trix seemed happy also, or at least she appeared 
to be in a condition of placid contentment which 
was not unpromising. 

The Vicar was successful with his rod, and 
came home radiant. Betty Mopson had surpassed 
herself in the preparation of a substantial English 
dinner. Every thing went smoothly and well with 
Sir Kenrick. 

Next day he carried off his guests to see some 
of the lions of the neighborhood: a fine old abbey 
church sorely neglected ; a castle where luckless 
King Charles had spent a night in safe-keeping. 
Beatrix, who felt the unreasoning pity which 
young and generous minds feel for that ill-used 
Stuart, contemplated the gloomy stone walls as if 
they had witnessed the heroic doom of an early 
Christian martyr. Then came the long drive 
home — the spring twilight, across woods 
which were like glimpses of Paradise. 

So the week wore on, in simple pleasures which 





might have seemed tame and dull to those world. 
weary spirits of the Sir Charles Coldstream ¢a}j 
bre, who have done every thing, and found empti. 
ness every where, but which were sweet and new 
to Beatrix Harefield. A faint bloom began to 
warm her clear olive cheek, the dark depths of 
her Italian eyes shone with a new light. Yet sho’ 
had not forgotten Cyril Culverhouse, nor one dro, 
in the bitter cup she had drained since her te 
ther’s death. 

One evening after dinner, while the golden glow 
was still warm in the west, and the crescent moon 
looked like a fairy boat adrift in an opal g¢ 
Beatrix and her host found themselves alone - 
gether in the cloistered garden. Until this mo. 
ment Kenrick had not said one word about his 
disappointed hopes. His conduct had been per. 
fect. He had been full of flattering attentions 
for his young guest ; he had anticipated her every 
wish, devoted every free moment of his day to 
paying her homage ; but he had never put on the 
air of a lover, or insinuated a hope that could 
alarm her with the idea that Culverhouse Castle 
was a trap in which she was to be caught un. 
awares, 

He had his views and his hopes all the same 
in spite of her unqualified rejection a few weeks 
ago. And now she had been a guest in his house 
nearly a fortnight, and she was looking happier 
and brighter than he had ever known her to look, 
His brief span of delight was nearly at an end, 
In a few days his guests would depart, the steamer 
would sail, and he must go back to the weary 
drudgery yonder under the dense blue of a Ben- 
gal sky: the early drill, the monotonous days, 
the narrow society, the blank sense of exile 
from all that is best and brightest in life. If 
the game were to be won ever, it must be won 
quickly. 

It may have been some soft influence in sky or 
earth, the magic of the hour, that moved him to 
take the awful plunge this evening. His chances 
of being quite alone with Beatrix were few, and 
this opportunity, which came by accident, might 
be the last. However it was, he resolved to cast 
the die. 

This time he told no long story about his love. 
He had said his say that March afternoon, in the 
Vicarage library. He only took Beatrix by the 
hand as they stood idly side by side, looking down 
at the wall-flowers and polyanthuses growing 
among the old gray stones—the capitals and bases 
of columns that had fallen long ago—and said, 
earnestly, 

“ Beatrix, I want you to be mistress of this 
place. I will not say another word about my 
love for you. I will not ask for your love. That, 
I hope and believe, would come to me in good 
time, if you were my wife, for it would be the 
business of my life to win it. I want you to come 
and reign at Culverhouse. Let me be your steward 
—your servant.” 

“You place yourself too low and me too high,” 
answered Beatrix, sadly. She had not withdrawn 
her hand, and Kenrick’s heart thrilled with a new- 
born hope. “ You forget my tainted name. Kind 
as the people here are to me, I dare say there is 
not one among them who does not know that I 
have been suspected of poisoning my father.” 

The pained look in her face told Kenrick how 
bitter this thought was, and how ever-present in 
her mind. 

“They know nothing except that you are the 
loveliest and noblest of woman,” said Kenrick. 
“My love, my love, do not reject me. You can 
give me fortune to restore the glory of a good old 
name, to bring back to this place the pride and 
hospitality and usefulness of days gone by, and 
I can give you nothing in exchange save love and 
reverence. It is hardly a fair bargain, perhaps; 
yet I am bold enough to press my suit, for I be- 
lieve that you and I could be happy together.” 

After a pause of a few minutes, and a long- 
drawn sigh, Beatrix answered him with a sweet 
seriousness that to him seemed simply adorable. 

“T had my dream of a very different life,” she 
said, “ but that dream was rudely broken. I like 
you, Sir Kenrick, because you have trusted me; 
I am grateful to you because you have never let 
the evil thoughts of others influence your mind 
against me. If you can be content with liking 
and gratitude, I am content to be your wife. 

There was a tone of resignation rather than 
happiness in this acceptance, but it lifted Kenrick 
into the seventh heaven of delight. ; 

“Dearest, you have made me almost mad with 
joy!” he cried. “You shall never regret—0, 
love; God helping me—you shall never regret 
your sweet consent of this blissful evening. 

He drew her to his heart, and kissed the trem- 
ulous lips which shrunk from him with an 
voluntary recoil. How cold those lips were! 2 
he had kissed her in her coffin, that kiss coul 
hardly have been colder. : 

He remembered somebody’s famous saying, 
“It is best to begin with a little aversion. 

“ With God’s grace I will make her love me be 
fore I die,” he said to himself, and he kept his 
word, — 





CHAPTER XXXII 
“OH, BREAK, MY HEART!—POOR BANKRUIT, 
BREAK AT ONCE!” 
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dark depths of social degradation were left to 
their native gloom, while the gas-lit thoroughfare 
and the shriek of the railway engine testified to 
the march of improvement. 

Soon after the arrival of Cyril Culverhouse at 
Bridford, the respectable inhabitants were star- 
tled by a series of letters in their leading news- 
paper, letters characterized by that noble elo- 
quence which comes straight from a heart moved 
to sternest indignation by the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of others. No man could feel his own griefs 
so keenly as this anonymous writer felt the 
miseries of his fellow-townsmen. With an un- 
flinching hand he tore aside the curtain from those 
dens of infamy and ignorance which the citizens 
of Bridford were willing to ignore, or to speak of 
with a deprecating shrug and an admission that 
Bridford was avery bad place. It had never oc- 
curred to’ any body that it was his business to 
make the place better. No modern Peter the 
Hermit had arisen to call for a crusade against 
ignorance and vice. The Bridfordians were too 


‘hotly bent upon money-making to have time to 


spare for crusades of any kind. Those letters in 
the Bridford Chronicle did some good, and roused 
some citizens who had been as deeply slumberous 
as to the condition of their fellow-men as if they 
had been the pampered lackeys of the Sleeping 
Beauty, wasting a century in one after-dinner 
snoose, with a dim pleasant sense of repletion, 
afternoon sun, the lullaby of summer woods, and 
drowsy hum of insects. 

But it was not with his pen alone that Cyril 
worked. Wherever the state of things was worst 
he was oftenest to be found. That tall erect 
figure of his grew to be as familiar in the alleys 
and back slums of Bridford as the hawker with 
his stale and damaged wares, or the drunken 
factory-hand reeling home after dark. Wherever 
he went he did good. He whose voice had been 
grave and gentle at Little Yafford, here spoke in 
tones of thunder. He was fearless in repredation 
of brutish cruelty and besotted self-indulgence. 
He was tender and compassionate as a woman to 
the weak and oppressed, the women and children. 
First he made himself feared, and then he made 
himself loved. Even the men—the burly, hard- 
ened sinners, to whom he spoke home truths un- 
flinchingly—even these ended by liking him. 

“T loike ’im ’cos he ain’t afeared of us,” said 
one of these strayed lambs; “ he’ll coom into my 
place and call me like a pickpocket, and yet he 
knaws for half a farthin’ I'd oop wi’ one o’ my 
clogs and brain ’im. He ain’t afeared, bless you. 
He puts me in moind o’ th’ lion-tamer wot cum 
along u’ th’ show.” 

The parish church at Bridford was only just 
big enough for a highly respectable congregation 
—people who had “top hats” and best bonnets, 
and who came to church regularly every Sunday 
because it was the right thing to do, and dissect- 
ed their neighbors’ characters afterward on their 
way home. Here Cyril felt the rough denizens of 
the slums and alleys were not wanted. There 
was no room for them. They would have been 
put to shame by the best bonnets and the sleek 
broadcloth. He did at first try to gt them to 
go to church on a Sunday evening. He organized 
week-day services and instruction classes. But 
from these even the factory people hung back. 
The old parish church, with its shining oaken pews 
and brass chandeliers, was too grand for them. 
Then Cyril took round the hat among the wealthy 
manufacturing families, some of whom had been 
roused by those stirring letters in the newspaper, 
and collected funds for a mission chapel. He 
began in a very humble way, by fitting up a large 
room that had onee been a coffee-house, but had 
languished for want of appreciation, the commu- 
nity leaning to stronger liquors than tea or coffee. 
Here he had services and instruction classes four 
times a week, thinly attended at first, but by-and- 
by the room came to be filled to overflowing, and 
Cyril began to think of building a chapel. 

He had got thus far, working night and day, 
shutting out of his mind, as much as possible, all 
thoughts of himself, and the hopes that he had 
cherished and laid down, when he received a let- 
ter from his cousin Kenrick, which gave him more 
pain than any thing that had ever happened to 
him, except Christian Harefield’s death and the 
train of circumstances attending upon it. 


“Cuivernouse Castix, April 30. 

“Dear Crrit,—lI should not like a stranger to 
tell you of the most important event in my life, 
before you had heard of it from me. 

“T sail for India the day after to-morrow, but I 
go only fora year. One little year hence I shall 
sell out, and come back to England to settle down 
in my old home. I renounce all hope of military 
distinction. Whatever ambition I may have will 
take anew line. I am going to be married, Cyril. 
The woman who is, to my mind, loveliest and most 
perfect among women has promised to be my 
wife. A year hence, all going well, Beatrix Hare- 
field and I are to be married, and I shall bring 
to the old house the fairest mistress that ever 
reigned over it. 

“Is this to make any breach between you and 
me, Cyril? God forbid! You have retired from 
the race. You must not be angry with me for 
going in to win. I write lightly enough, but I 
feel deeply. I would not, willingly, have come 
between you and your chosen love ; but when you 
fell out of the running of your own choice, and 
deliberately renounced your chances, I held my- 
self free to woo and win Miss Harefield, if I could. 
She was not easily won—but every day of our 
acquaintance made me more intensely in earnest, 
and I think a man could hardly desire to win so 
strongly as I did, and not end by winning. She 
is all goodness, sweetness, and nobility ; and she 
loves this place already almost as dearly as I do. 
Indeed, sometimes I think it is Culverhouse that 
has won her, and not I. But I am content, deep- 
ly contént. 

“I am going away for a year. That is ‘part of 
our compact. By that time her mourning will be 





over ; she will throw off her black robes, and shine 
out as a bride. All the people round about have 
made up their minds from the beginning that 
she is to be Lady Culverhouse. The village chil- 
dren, the toothless cronies, bob to her with that 
intent. 

“Am I nota man to be envied, Cyril? In our 
boyish days, when good Mrs. Dulcimer used to 
say to me, ‘ Kenrick, you must marry an heiress,’ I 
always answered, ‘No,’ for in those days I thought 
that marrying an heiress must mean marrying 
for money; but now the money comes to me 
joined with love so deep and true that fortune is 
but a feather-weight in the scale. Were my sweet 
one penniless I would as gladly marry her, and 
let Culverhouse Castle go to the dogs. This is no 
idle boast, Cyril. I mean it, and feel it at the 
bottom of my heart. 

“ And now, dear boy, be generous as you have 
ever been to a comrade who owns himself in all 
things your inferior. Write me one little line to 
tell me that this new happiness of mine shall make 
no barrier between you and me, that you are not 
angry with me for loving and winning the woman 
you might have won, but did not. Tell me this 
much, Cyril, and fill my cup of joy to overflowing, 
before I see the Wight fade into a blue speck 
upon the distant sea-line. 

“Your faithful friend and brother, 
“ Kenrick CULVERHOUSE.” 


Cyril sat for an hour with this letter crushed 
in his hand, motionless as if he had been turned 
into stone. She was lost to him forever. Of 
his own deliberate act he had renounced her and 
let her go—but the fact that he had lost her 
utterly had never come home to him till now. 
And, innocent or guilty, he must love her to the 
last beat of his heart. He was very sure of that 
now. 

[T0 RE OONTINUED.] 





DEAD MULE TRAIL. 


Tue picture on our first page shows some of 
the difficulties of military transportation in that 
part of the West where General Howarp is con- 
ducting his arduous campaign against the Nez 
Percés Indians. The trail in question is on the 
line of march from White Bird Cafion to Craig’s 
Ferry on the Salmon River. It takes its name 
from the incidents so graphically depicted by our 
artist. The trail winds along steep precipices, 
and is in places so narrow that there is hardly 
room for a single’ mule with its bulging load. 
Often some unfortunate animal loses its footing, 
and plunges over the height to certain destruc- 
tion on the rocks below. 











THE BENNETT MEDALISTS. 


On page 760 will be found the portraits of the 
brave firemen who have received the Bennett 
medal for t conduct since 1870, when the 
medal was first presented. The idea of this tes- 
timonial of honor originated with the late James 
Gorpon Bennett in 1869, when, in recognition 
of the services of the firemen in saving his house 
from the flames, he sent a check for $1500 to the 
Commissioners, to be used in the purchase of a 
medal for the most meritorious member of the 
Department each year. Five hundred dollars 
were spent in the designing and manufacture of 
a die, and the interest of the remainder is annu- 
ally applied to the purchase of gold medals. A 
roll of honor is kept at Department head-quar- 
ters, in which all noteworthy actions on the part 
of the men are recorded, and those who have 
especially distinguished themselves are selected 
as the recipients of the medal. 

Thus far this mark of honor has been bestow- 
ed on the eleven men whose portraits we give. 
The first was to Mintnorne D. Tompxrns, fore- 
man of an engine company, who, at the risk of 
his own life, saved a woman from the second 
story of a burning building. The second medal 
was awarded to Bensamin A. Gicgvet, now chief 
of battalion, who, while foreman of Engine Com- 
pany No. 9, rescued two women and two children 
from a position of great peril. 

The next five medals were presented in 1873 
to the following persons : 

Foreman Cuar.es L. Kewtry, for saving three 

ns by lowering them from a burning build- 
ing on the northeast corner of Division and For- 

streets. The flames were burning fiercely 
on the first floor, but Ketiey climbed up the 
shutters to the second story, and thence lowered 
the terrified and helpless people to the ground. 

To Amprose L. Austin, foreman, who dashed 
into the flames and rescued a woman who had 
been overcome by the heat, and was unable to 
move. 

To Tuomas Henry, foreman, who, while assist- 
ant foreman of Hook-and-ladder Company No. 
6, rescued eight persons from the second story of 
a burning building in Suffolk Street. 

To Tuomas Hovtcntnson, assistant foreman. 
While a fireman attached to Hook-and-ladder 
Company No. 1, he was told there were people in 
a burning tenement-house in Baxter Street. On 
making his way up the outside to the second 
story, he found a boy hanging to the third-story 
platform of the fire-escape. He called to the boy 
to drop, and promised to catch him. The boy 
obeyed, and was caught by the cool-headed fire- 
man in his swift descent through the air. 

To Wutam H. Nasu, chief of battalion, who 
rescued two children at 223 Division Street. 

In 1874 two medals were awarded—one to AL- 
FRED Connor, fireman, for a brave attempt to save 
a lady who was run over and killed by Hook-and- 
ladder Truck No. 10, at the corner of Cortlandt 
Street and Broadway ; and one to Henry Scuvck, 
assistant foreman, who forced his way through 
fire and smoke and rescued a child from a burn- 
ing house in West Thirty-second Street. 

1875 Wiii1am Mircue.t, foreman, was award- 





ed the medal for rescuing a man overcome by the 
heat at a fire in Pearl Street. 

In 1876 James Hory, assistant foreman, re- 
ceived the medal for saving several lives at a fire 
in Rivington Street. To effect this rescue he 
forced his way down from the roof through vol- 
umes of dense smoke. : 

All these brave actions were performed at the 
risk of life, and involved the exercise of a higher 
courage than is required to face death on what is 
called the “ field of glory.” The life of a fireman 
is a constant battle with danger. It is full of 
peril and adventure, of daring and heroic deeds. 
We have not the space here to enter into details, 
and must refer the reader who desires to know 
more about the life of a New York fireman to an 
interesting article on this subject in the October 
number of Harper’s Magazine, 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Saturday, 29.—St. Michael. 
Sunday, 30.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
OCTOBER. 

Sunday, %.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 14.—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 

Thursday, 18.—St. Luke the Evangelist. 

Sunday, 21.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 28.—St. Simon and St. Jude; Twenty-second 
Sunday after Trinity. 


Mr. Moopy has, it is said, definitely settled 
his plan for the season. He was inclined to go 
to Boston, but want of entire harmony among 
his friends as to the expediency of another cam- 
»aign there has induced him to look elsewhere. 
Te will therefore devote himself to the smaller 
cities and towns of New England. ‘The pro- 
gramme will be,”’ says the Boston correspond- 
ent of the Christian Intelligencer, “‘to visit a 
number of these for a week or two each, in the 
hope of stirring them up to become so many 
centres of revival activity, and thus accomplish- 
ing in the end a greater aggregate of good.”’ Mr. 
Moopy will not labor out of New England all 
winter, probably. 


“We shall not go again to Canossa,”’ said Brs- 
MARCK, and the sentence, fire-winged, kindled 
all Germany into flame. Nevertheless, the pa- 
pacy celebrated in this year of grace the old 

anossa triumph. Germany answers by erect- 
ing at Bismarckstein, near Hartzburg, a Canossa 
column, which was inaugurated August 27. The 
Chancellor and the German people are in entire 
accord, and once more in Europe the national 
ni rit an itself against the domination of the 

urch. 





The ecclesiastical combat thickens in England. 
Bishops, clergy, peers, squires, shop-keepers, 
and laborers, all take part. The Church 0- 
ciation having determined to prosecute, under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, the Rey. 
C. F. Lowper, vicar of 8t. Peter’s, London 
Docks, the John Bull gives in relation to the 
case the following extraordinary information: 
** A correspondent informs us that Mr. LowpDER 
will resist the judgment of Lord Penzancg, and 
that the dock-men and other laborers in the 
parish, where Mr. Lowper is greatly revered, 
and where he has labored for twenty years, are 
p red to fight it out with any mob that may gath- 
er there.’ 





In direct contradiction of the many reports of 
the failure of the Pope’s health, the ones cor- 
respondent of the London Tablet says: “‘ The 
health of the Holy Father continues to improve, 
and he gives daily audiences, and every day visits 
the gardens of the Vatican..... The assertions of 
some Roman papers concérning his health are 
ure inventions.”” As late as August 29 the 
ndon Times’s correspondent telegraphed from 
Rome: ‘I have reason to believe there is no 
immediate cause for alarm on account of his 
health.” 





The warfare against the use of opium in China 
has reached a point of interest. The Anti-opium 
Society of London, which aims to sever the con- 
nection of the Indian government with the opium 
trade, sent, some time since, a deputation to the 
Chinese ambassador in London. The result has 
been the forwarding of a memorial by the am- 
bassador to the Empress-Dowager of China, in- 
forming her of the existence of the association. 
He recommends the stoppage of opium culture 
in China, and a prohibition of its use by the serv- 
ants of the government. The Chinese Emperor 
has issued such a prohibitory order. It forbids 
the use of opium “* by officials, scholars, and the 
army,’’ the prohibition to come into effect in 
three years’ time. Governors of provinces are 
to draw up regulations for a“ out the im- 
perial decree. Not much good is likely to come 
of all this, for both ambassador and empress are 
users of the drug. 





The Rev. R. W. Daz, one of the representa- 
tive clergymen of England, has sailed for the 
United States, with the expectation of deliver- 
ing the next course of lectures on preaching, in 
the New Haven Divinity School. He is the first 
lecturer in this course from abroad. 





The Prussian Ministry of Education is pre- 
paring for submission to the Diet an educational 
code designed to take the place of all existing 
laws and regulations upon this subject. It is 
supposed that one object in view is to extend 
the non-denominational as distinguished from 
the denominational system. 





An English writer on Christian apologetics, 
well known to Americans—Mr. Henry RoGers 
—has recently died, at the age of seventy. He 
had for some years been president of the ca- 
shire Independent College, Mr. Rocers was 
best known to us in the United States by the 
Eclipse of Faith, the Defense of the Ecli; of Faith, 
and the Grayson Letters, all of which have been 
republished. His writings were marked by keen- 
ness of wit and great felicity of statement. In 
dealing with religious skepticism, he reasoned 
as one who had himself felt the force of the 





doubts which he combated. Mr. Rogers was 
a frequent contributor to the Edinburgh Review. 
His essay on the “ Vanity and Glory of Litera- 
ture’ has been greatly admired for its beauty. 





The Rev. Josern Coox will deliver two of his 
famous lectures—‘‘ Does Death end all?’ and 
“Life or Mechanism, which ?’’—before the 
Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn, October 4 and 11. 





Besides the Protestant Episcopal General Con- 
vention and the Congregational Council, the 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churcl in North America will meet this season. 
The last-named will assemble in Philadelphia 
(Broad and Arch streets) October 10; the Con- 

tional Council will open in Detroit Octo- 
r17. As o—_ announced, the Episcopal 
Convention opens in Boston October 3, 





The Rev. Groraz MULLER, of Clifton Downs, 
Bristol, England, has reached the Unjted States. 
On Sunday, September 9, he preached in Dr. 
TALMAGE’s Tabernacle, Brooklyn; on Monday 
evening he delivered an address in Dr. BupING- 
Ton’s church. Mr. Mi'ccer stated that he had 
come solely to do the work of an evangelist. It 
is no part of his plan to solicit funds. 





Dr. 8. IneNavus Prime describes a celebration 
of the mass in Geneva, which he witnessed, by 
Father Hyactmntue. The description will aston- 
ish the Americans who supposed that this dis- 
tinguished orator had thrown off the yoke of 
the Roman Catholic faith. ‘ He stood behind a 
table on which four candles were burning. Be- 
fore him was placed a crucifix about two feet 
high. <A boy brought in the censer and swung 
it with the burning incense. Father HyacinTHE 
consecrated the wafer and ate it, after elevating 
it and adoring it in the presence of the people. 
He did the same with the cup, and having drunk 
it, washed it thoroughly and rinsed it, that no 
part of the divine essence might remain in the 
chalice. He said no one word to guard the 
hearer against the idolatry of the mass, and the 
whole performance was as Romish or pagan as if 
it had Coen done in Notre Dame or St. Peter's.” 
Dr. PRIME expresses the opinion that the Old 
Catholic movement in Switzerland is not pro- 

ressing, and most likely “‘ will fail. It may have 

led already, and its friends not be aware of it.” 





The death is announced of Cardinal Brzzart 
in Rome on the last Sunday of August. He had 
held the office since 1863, and was —e? of the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 





Fresh alarm has been created in the English 
Church by the announcement of the intention 
to establish a new religious order, to be called 
‘The Fraternity of Jesus.’’ Circulars have been 
issued calling for signatures to the plan of or- 

nization. its objects may be gathered from 

he following sentence: ‘‘One great religious 
order of laymen and prieste associate would be 
far better able to cope with puritanical opposi- 
tion and general ignorance than a multitude of 
small societies, the members being so scattered 
about.”” The fraternity wi!l consist of three 
orders. The first will be composed of “ Breth- 
ren,’’ who will take the three vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience. The second will be com- 

of “‘ Brethren at Business in the World,” 
who will also keep the three vows, but in a mod- 
ified form—whatever that may mean. The third 
order will be composed of *‘ Associate Brethren ;”’ 
these will take the two vows of poverty and obe- 
dience. The work of the fraternity will be pa- 
rochial and mission work, such as preaching, the 
maintenance of day and Sunday schools, etc. 
Societies and guilds of every deseription will be 
formed under the direction of brothers of the 
first order. Societies that do not support a com- 
munity-house are invited to come over bodily to 
the “‘ Fraternity of Jesus,’’? under such arrange- 
ments as will make them auxiliaries. This is 
nothing more nor less than a scheme for the 
creation of a Jesuit order in the Established 
Church. 





The Missouri Conference of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at its recent session 
adopted resolutions which have no uncertain 
sound. One series deprecated the disposition 
of the colored people to emigrate to Africa, and 
invited the freedmen of the Southern States to 
come to the Northwest. Ancether, on the color 
line, pledged the members to break it down. 
“To do this,”’ it says, “we recommend that 
wherever accommodations are denied on account 
of color, all our —_ strictly avoid auch men 
and such places ; and we will regard them as sep- 
arate for white people only.’’ There could be 
nothing simpler or more satisfactory than such 
a course. 





“To confess or not to confess’’ is the question 
to which, Parliament now adjourned, the English 
mind is devoted. The vacation speeches of po- 
litical leaders are of less interest than the ser- 
mons of bishops. Dr. Frasea, Bishop of Man- 
chester, has dealt sacramental confession some 
heavy blows. In reply to a deputation from 
a meeting held in the Free-trade Hall of Man- 
chester, he said, ‘Sacramental confession is a 
phrase and an idea which has no rightful place 
whatever in the teaching of the Church of En- 
gland, and which no minister of the Church 
ought to use or encourage,’”’ The bishop also 
declared that he would not ordain to the priest- 
hood nor promote any one who held this dogma. 
In another case the librarian of the Bodleian Li- 
brary refused to let an under-graduate read the 
library’s copy of the Priest in Absolution. The 
refusal was much censured in Oxford. Profess- 
or THOROLD Rocers has pubiished a letter in 
which he defends the librarian. “I understand,” 
he writes, ** that the under-graduate who wished 
to study the book in question, and who is airing 
a grievance because some obstacle was put in 
the way of his use of the book, pleaded that he 
was reading for holy orders. I am not aware 
that the in Absolution has been recommend- 
ed by any bishop for such a study. I may go 
farther, and say that, in my opinion, the study 
of such a book, if it were made known to the 
bishop in question, whoever he may be, would 
not put a candidate for orders in a particular] 
favorable light. At any rate, I trust the Bodlei- 
an will not allow itself to be made a convenience 
for the study of indecent, sensational, or obscene 
books.” 
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CREEDMOOR. 


Tue fourth international rifie match in which 
an American team has taken part began at 
Creedmoor on the 13th of September, and ended 
the following day in a victory for the American 
team by 92 points. 

The contest-was for the possession of the in- 
ternational trophy, of which we here give an en- 


graving. It is in the form of a Roman triumphal 





standard, about seven and a half feet high, 
wrought of steel, inlaid with gold and silver, and 
mounted with copper. The combination of met- 
als is unique, and the trophy is a very striking 


piece of work. The staff, which is of steel, plain 
and smooth, has fillets of polished copper, and is 
surmounted by a foliated capital, above which is 
a paneled block, which bears the Latin equiva- 
lent of victory— Palma.” An eagle, with ele- 
vated wings, of copper, surmounts the block, 
across the face of which hangs a silver laurel 
wreath, The eagle’s claw grasps branches of 
laurel and the fulmen, from which shoot light- 
ning shafts. From the paneled block is suspend- 
ed the banner—a delicate piece of work in steel 
ornumented with gold scroll-work, and bearing 
the legend, in letters of silver: “In the name of 


the United States of America to the Riflemen of 
the World.” An elaborate gold frieze in high re- 


lief extends across the lower edge, and from it 
hangs a massive gilded fringe. A copper chain, 
fastened at either end of the fasces which hold 
the banner, holds nine copper plates, inclosed in 


laurel wreaths of silver, having the dates from 
1876 to 1884, and a place to engrave the name of 
each year’s successful team. 

The conditions of the match were that each 
team should consist of eight men, natives of the 
countries they might respectively represent ; that 
the rifies should not exceed ten pounds each in 
weight, the minimum pull of trigger to be three 
pounds ; that each competitor should have fifteen 
shots each day at each range, with no sighting 
shots. The position was left to individual choice, 
without artificial rest. 

The weather during the first day was excep- 


tionally fine. The haze that hung over the 
grounds early in the morning cleared away be- 
fore the hour for shooting to begin, and the sun 


burst forth in all its power. This was bad for 
the shelterless spectators, but the competing rifle- 
men, under cover of their tents, suffered but lit- 
“tle inconvenience. In the toss for position the 
American team won the choice, and selected tar- 
gets K and W, on the east. The British team 
took targets X and I. Lieutenant-Colonel Fen- 
ron, Lieutenant Fenton, Sir Henry Haurorp, and 
Mr. Huwrurey, of the British team, had target I; 
Messrs. Rigpy, Miner, Fercusson, and Evans, 
of the same team, had target X. General Dakin, 
Captain Jackson, Mr. Hype, and Mr. Atten had 
target K, and Messrs, Weer, Bruce, BiyDEN- 
purGH, and Jewett had target W. Colonel 
Péen was chosen referee for the British team, 
and Judge Gitprrsteeve for the American team. 
General Josep R. Hawtey was selected as.the 
umpire. Captain Bow:sy and Mr. ArmiraGE 
were the score-keepers on the American side for 
the British team; Major Furron and Colonel 





Hircucock were score-keepers on the British side 
for the American team. Messrs. J. T. B. Con- 
Ln and J. B. Sree.e were spotters of targets for 
the Americans, and Major Watter and J. W. 
Batrovr were spotters for the British team. At 
the tiring-points within the ropes no persons ex- 
cepting those having special tickets were per- 
mitted to enter. 

The settlement of preliminaries consumed some 


time, and the spectators, numbering over three 


thousand, and including many ladies, began to 


grow impatient under the combined influences of 


the heat and the delay. At length, about a quar- 
ter past eleven, the signal gun for the beginning 


of the match was fired. Judge Sranron, presi- 
dent of the National Rifle Association, met Gen- 
eral Daxrn and Sir Henry Hatrorp on the divid- 


ing line between the British and American team 
tents. The three gentlemen raised their hats, 
and Judge Sranton said that he wished to an- 


nounce that the original conditions concerning 


the shooting for the trophy would be adhered to, 
and he hoped that, whatever might be the result 


of the contest, good feeling between British and 


American riflemen might continue to exist. He 


then formally declared the match to be open. 
Every body was anxious to see the first shot. 
Suddenly there was a sharp report, and all eyes 


were strained upon the targets ; but it soon ap- 
peared that Sir Henry had fired without ball, for 


the purpose of warming his rifle. The other 
marksmen did the same, and then the shooting 


began in earnest. 
There was a noticeable difference in the posi- 


tions assumed. The American riflemen all shot 
from the Futon position—on the back, legs 
crossed, right under, and gun-barrel resting on it ; 
stock against right cheek, and held firmly behind 
by the left hand, the arm being thrown behind 
the head. The trigger is pulled by the right 
hand. The Englishmen’s positions were nearly 
all different one from the other. The two Fen- 
rons and Humpurey lay flat on their stomachs 
with their legs spread out, their elbows resting 
on a mat. Rigsy, MitNer,-and Fercusson em- 
ployed a modification of the Futron attitude, bend- 
ing their knees and resting their gun-barrels on 
their toes. Hatrorp and Evans copied Futon 
almost exactly. Evans and Hatrorp, of the En- 
glishmen, and BLypENBuRGH, JEWELL, Hype, AL- 
LEN, and Bruce, of the Americans, used pads be- 
tween the stocks of their rifles and their cheeks. 


The following is the complete score for the 











first day : 
THE AMERICAN TEAM. 
Yards. ©. KE, BLYDENBURGH. Total. 
800. .ccccce 5455555555555 5 5—74 
ecoccced 5555355544535 3 5—67 
1000........ 5555454555455 5 5—T2—213 
MAJOR H. 8. JEWELL. 
555534455 5-71 
454555554466 
45555355 5 5—72—209 
FRANK HYDE. 
800... .cceee 454555555455 45 5—71 
900......4- 4445555555555 3 5—70 
1000......++ 4550555555555 5 4—68—209 
L. WEBER. 
4555555555 4 5—69 
54555554555 5-73 
54455534555 364-206 
ISAAC L. ALLEN. 
800.... 20 8455555554555 5 5-71 
900... 200 838438455555555 5 466 
1000. .....+ 6435555554544 5 5—69—206 
L. ©. BRUOE, 
800...-.4+. 8455555545555 5 4—70 
900... - e006 5545555545555 5 5—73 
1000.......+- 2535455455448 5 4—63—206 
W. H. JAOKBON, 
800. 2.02000 5555555544555 3 3-69 
900.....66 4355445455555 5 5—69 
1000. ...cc000 5555455554055 4 466-204 
GENERAL T. 8. DAKIN. 
ponces ed 4555555555555 5 4—73 
OOO... ccccee 8445455534353 5 5—63 
1000... 5454444535355 5 5—66—202 
I I a own sinesnsncscesesccesnes 1655 
THE BRITISH TEAM. 
Yards. oe Total. 
sccceces 5845555555555 5 5-72 
000... ccc 5334555555555 5 5—70 
1008. .ccccee 505555555545 45 4—67—209 
WILLIAM RIGBY. 
55555553555 5—73 
5334555445 4 5—65 
83553555555 5 5—69—207 
HENRY 8. W. EVANS. 
808. .ccccee 5855455555455 5 5-71 
900. ..cccce 6554453455555 5 5-70 
1000........ 3555335455554 4 5—66—207 
WILLIAM FERGUSSON 
800........ eee ARPES EE be 
900.......- 5243555545555 5 467 
1000........ 5555535454535 4 4-67-26 
SIR HENRY 8T. JOHN HALFORD. 
800........ 445455555555 45 5-71 
900. ...2.6 5555550334535 5 5—63 
1000........ 5555555545545 5 3—71—205 
LIEUTENANT GEORGE FENTON. 
800.... 0.08 8444525544555 5 5—65 
900......+. 4545544455555 5 5-70 
1000........ 5454555554455 5 369-204 
LIEUTENANT-OOLONEL JAMES FENTON. 
800........ 5854555545555 5 5-71 
900... 0000 445552344554444 62 
1808. .ccccee 8455344545554 4 5—65—198 
ALFRED P, HUMPHREY. | 
800........ 0535548558555 5 5—63 
900........ 3555555555458 5 5—70 
1000........ 4550445045455 5 5—60—193 
Grand total. ...cccccccscscccccsesceces 1629 
GRAND SUMMARY. 
800 yards. 900 yards. 1000 yards. Total. 
American team.. 568 547 540 1655 
British team .... 553 537 534 1629 
Americans over ‘ 
British....... } 10 10 6 26 


The Americans shot with much greater celerity 
than the British riflemen, who took their time, 
aiming deliberately, and evidently taking care to 
do their very best. Their opponents, on the con- 





trary, appeared to shoot almost off-hand, pulling 
the trigger, it seemed, the moment they sighted 
the target. 

Few incidents worthy of note marked the prog- 
ress of the match. Once, while shooting on the 
900-yard range, Sir Henry Hatrorp, in his ex- 
citement, forgot to put a bullet in his rifle. The 
only comment he made on his misfortune was, 
“ A bullet out spoils my bulletin.” We may say 
here in passing that the British team use muzzle- 
loaders, while the Americans use breech-loaders. 
With the latter such an accident as hurt Sir Hen- 
R's score could not have 

The crowd of spectators on the second day was 
much larger than on the first. It was estimated 
that at least 10,000 people were on the grounds. 
The excitement and enthusiasm were infense. 
Before the shooting began there was a feeling 
that the British team might retrieve their losses 
of the previous day, and win the match ; but on 
the conclusion of the contest at the 800-yard 
range their defeat was evident. The scores on 
both sides were astonishing. At the first range 
(800 yards) the score stood: Americans, 575 ; 
British, 559; at the second (900 yards), Ameri- 
cans, 554; British, 536; and at the third (1000 
yards), Americans, 550; British, 518. Mr. Bruce 
won well-merited applause by making the top 
score, which was 219 out of a possible 225 points 
—a record which has never been beaten, and only 
once equalled ; while Mr. BLypensureu, smarting 
from the insinuations contained in a mean anony- 
mous note to his captain, worked carefully and 
well, winning second place in the list of the day’s 
scores, and taking the lead of his team upon the 
aggregate scores made in the two days’ compe- 
tition. 

The following is the complete score for the 
second day : 


THE AMERICAN TEAM. 





Yards 1. 0. BRUCK, 
800....000- 5555555554555 5 5—74 
900......+. 5555544455555 5 5—72 
1000........ 5555445555555 5 5—73—219 
Oo. E. BLYDENBURGH. 
800... 0066 5555555554555 4—73 
900........ 5555455555545 45-72 
1000........ 5555555554535 4 5—T1-216 
L. WEBER. 
800......+. 5555455555555 5 5—74 
900......4. 5544555555355 5 5-71 
1000........ 8585555455555 5 5—T0—215 
ISAAO L. ALLEN, 
ec eccees 4455554555355 5 5—70 
900....++6- 55555555555545 4-73 
1000........ 5555454545553 5 5—0—213 
MAJOR H, 8. JEWELL. 
5554555545555 4—72 
5445550545455 5-65 
455545555555 5 5—-73—210 
FRANK HYDE. 
800. . 066 4545554555555 5 5-72 
900........ 44555335555545 5—68 
1000........ 4544534555545 4 3—65—205 
W. H. JAOKBON. 
800... ccc 45545555454545 5—70 
900........ 4454444555548 5 5-66 
1000........ 4545555554453 4 4—67—203 
GENERAL T. 8. DAKIN. 
800.....++. 4554544555555 4 5-70 
900.....+4. 5455455435544 4 5-67 
1000........ 4555355454598 3 5—6i—198 
Grand total.......... ee csececccecesore 1679 
THE BRITISH TEAM. 
Yards. SIR HENRY 8ST. JOUN HALFORD. 


-55555535555545 5-72 
-5345545455545 5 5-69 





2455555555555 0 5—66—207 
HENRY 8 W. EVANS. 
ere 5545555455555 5 5—72 
RE 45435544554545 5-67 
isco 4544455544454 4 566-205 
LIEUTENANT GEORGE FENTON. 
ee 5544855855555 5 5-69 
i onsen 4525545555255 4 3-64 
|S eet: 5545555855554 5 4—70—2038 
WILLIAM RIGBY. 
ae 55555554545545 5—72 
RR aiccsien 5554443545555 5 5—69 
Wi vsncaved 0453455454545 4 562203 
LIRUTENANT-OOLONEL JAMES FENTON, 
ee 8554555555544 5 5—70 
U0... cccces 5455324555535 5 5-66 
ee 3355355545455 4 5—66—202 
WILLIAM FERGUSSON, 
WOR ccccecd 54555548555545 5—70 
BOS. casein 5545445553855 4 5-67 
Disc cecs 4304535455555 5 5—63—200 
J. K. MILNER, 
nr 5445454555545 5 5—70 
ee 453555555555465 0—66 
er 5454305454545 4 5—62—198 
ALFRED P. HUMPHREY. 
embed 8543355545455 4 4-64 
a Oe 5455435355545 5 5-68 
See 5454550345555 8 5—63—195 
CEUs nize as 1613 


GRAND SUMMARY. 
800 yards. 900 yards. 1000 yards, Total. 
American team.. ots Sot 550 1679 
British team .... 559 536 518 1613 


Americans over) 4, 
British....... } 6 18 a bed 
Aggregate total, Americans ...........e0000. 3334 
“ PD ivctacsnuseceidtved 8242 
Americans over British on both days....... . 9 


Although defeated in the match, the British 
eight retire with honor from the field. Their 
shooting on both days surpassed every thing be- 
fore achieved under like conditions. The high- 
est day’s score ever made at a previous match 
was that of Scotland last year at Creedmoor, 1586, 
and this was surpassed this year by the British 
riflemen on the first day by forty-three points. 
Their total score of 3242 points is the highest 
ever reached, except that of the American team 
in the same contest. 

The shooting of the American team was, in- 
deed, wonderful. They have defeated eight of 
the best marksmen in the United Kingdom—men 
who had been carefully chosen, with the full 





knowledge that the contest would be severe, and 
the brilliancy of their triumph is enhanced by 
every circumstance of the contest. Their shoot- 
ing was remarkable for its evenness; and while 
the total scores of such men as Bruce, BiypEn- 
BURGH, JEWELL, and WEBER were extraordinary, 
and unprecedented in the annals of rifle matches, 
yet every score was creditable. There was no 
weak spot in the team. It is pleasant to reflect 
that, besides the American eight, we have at least 
half a score of marksmen who could have taken 
their places with little less certainty of success, 

Ba opening pages je give a series of 
sketches taken on the grounds during the % 
ress of the match, and also five of the eh a 
gets on each side, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTANT contributions to American archm- 
ology have recently made their appearance. One 
of these is the tenth annual report of the trust- 
ees of the Peabody Museum, at Cambridge, for 
the year 1876. This institution is notably the 
most important of those devoted exclusively to 
the study of anthropology, and the judicious ad- 
ministration of the trustees, first under the cu- 
ratorship of Professor JEFFREYS WYMAN, and 
now under that of Professor F. W. Putnam, is 
rapidly assuming distinguished proportions. 

A new fire-proof building has been erected in 
connection with the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, in which the collections are now in 
process of arrangement, and the whole will 

robably be in thorough and, systematic order 
n the course of a few months. 

Many valuable additions to the collections for 
the year are chronicled in the report, which con- 
tains likewise several me of much interest, 
Among these is a notice by Dr. C. C. ABBorr 
of the supposed paleolithic implements from 
the glacial drift near Trenton, New Jersey, with 
remarks on their geological position by Profess- 
or SHALER. Professor ANDREWS gives an ac- 
count of an ash cave in Hocking County, Ohio, 
and of certain mounds. The most important 
article, however, is one by Mr. A. F. BANDELIER, 
on the art of war, and the mode of warfare of 
the ancient Mexicans. . 

The Proceedings of the Davenport Academy 
of Natural Sciences for the year ending June 
1877, also contain much ethnological matter of 
interest, among which is an account of the cel- 
ebrated tablets discovered by Mr. Gass near Davy- 
enport. 








Since our communication as to the probable 
failure of the efforts of the Geogra nical Society 
of London to secure a fund for African research, 
contributions have been received which give a 
more encouraging aspect to the undertaking, 
the receipts so far amounting to £1800, of which 
£650 is practically annual. It is therefore ex- 
pected that at a forthcoming meeting of the so- 
ciety some definite proposition will be made as 
to the application of the amount subscribed. 





West Virginia is to be added to the number 
of States which, appreciating the importance of 
taking measures toward the multiplication and 
semagerss of food fishes within their borders, 

ave created fish commissions for the purpose 
of carrying them out. <A board was organized 
on the 16th of July, with Jonn W. Harais, Esq., 
of Lewisburg, as chairman, and commenced tts 
labors by visiting the State hatching house at 
Marietta, Ponnsylvania, in order to become ac- 
quainted practically with the apparatus and 
methods required for fish-culture. 





The Emperor of Brazil has formed a commis- 
sion charged with the determination of - 
— positions in the empire, and the first 
work of this commission is just published. It 
contains an account of the determination of the 
longitude and latitude of Barra de Pirahy. Ge- 
odesic operations are continued for localities 
situated on the prolongation of the Santos Rail- 
way, and also on the parallel (10° in length) des- 
tined to join Rio to the great meridian of the 
empire, which will be measured by the com- 
mission. 

Vol. VII. of the collected works of LAGRANGE, 
which are published at the expense of the French 

eople, has been presented to the Academy of 
stony by the editor, M. Serret. It contains 
twenty-three articles on very varied subjects, 
including some now printed for the first time. 
There — to penne Se a ~ de Ay Résolu- 
tion des ions n iques, the éorie 
Fonctions tees the Calcul des Fonctions, the 
Mécaniq lytique, and the Quvres posthumes. 








Dr. Joun F. BOwERBANK, an English special- 
ist of great eminence on the subject of sponges, 
died on the 8th of March, at the age of eighty. 





Botanists, to whom the rapid loss of color in 
the flowers preserved in herbaria has been a 
source of regret, will be pleased to learn (ac- 
cording to a Vienna journal) that if plants be 
dipped in a warm mixture of one part of hydro- 
chioric acid and 600 of alcohol before being 
placed between driers for herbarium pur 4 
they will not only dry with greater quickness, 
but will retain their natural hues. 





The well-known WEsTINGHOUSE automatic air 
brake, so universally in use in the United States, 
has a formidable rival in England in the SmiTH 
vacuum brake. It appears, however, as the re- 
sult of careful and long-continued series of trials 
on the Northeastern lroad in England, that 
the American invention still holds the superiori- 
ty. In an experiment with two heavy trains of 
twelve cars each, and the brakes applied when 
running at a speed of fifty miles an hour, the one 
with the WESTINGHOUSE apparatus was aa 
in 669 feet, that with SmrTH’s running 926 fect. 
The time occupied was twenty-one and a half 
seconds for the former, and twenty-five and a 
half for the latter. 


The Acclimatization Society of France has 
lately announced numerous prizes for success- 
fal results connected with the introduction of 
useful animals and plants into that country. 
Among them is one of 500 francs for the exhibi- 
tion of fifty specimens of American brook trout 
one year old, hatched out in the country. A 
similar prize is offered for the exhibition of at 
least twenty specimens of the Otsego bass (Co- 
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regonus otsego) that have been kept in the coun- 
try for one year or more. Twice the amount is 

romised for the exhibition of specimens born 
n France. A similar amount of 500 francs is 
offered for the exhibition of twenty specimens 
of the California salmon that have been in 
France for a year, and double the amount if they 
have been hatched out in that country. The 

rizes are kept open until the Ist of December, 


It will certainly be no difficult matter for 
some of our active pisciculturists to arrange with 
a French colleague to secure all these prizes. 





An important change has been made in the 
plan of the WoopruFF expedition, of the incep- 
tion and progress of which we have kept our 
readers advised.. The charge of $5000 for a two 
years’ with its attendant privileges and 
opportunities, has proved to be rather beyond 
the means of the persons most interested; and 
as Mr. WooprufF had reason to believe that a 
large number of passengers could be bad at half 
that sum, he has concluded to charter the steam- 
er Ontario, a vessel of 3500 tons, 390 feet long, 
forty-six feet beam, and forty feet deep. She 
has four decks, and will accommodate 400 per- 
sons with state-rooms. This number Mr. Woop- 
RUFF expects to secure. Of course the four- 
fold increase in the number of the passengers 
will necessitate a larger corps of professors and 
teachers, which he also expects to obtain with- 
out any difficulty. The vessel is expected to 
sail in October next, following the same gener- 
al plan of operations which we have already 
detailed. 





The sportsman and naturalist will watch with 
mueh interest the result of experiments now 
being made in introducing the genuine European 
quail, Coturniz communis, into the United States, 
which, indeed, promise to be measurably suc- 
cessful. So far two efforts in this direction have 
come to our notice, one in Vermont and the 
Other in Eastern Massachusetts. 

Several gentlemen of Rutland, Vermont, with 
the help of Dr. MIDDLETON GOLDsMITH, a well- 
known sportsman and naturalist of the State, 
arranged through Mr. Gzorce H. Owen, United 
States consul at Messina, for a supply, which, to 
the number of 197 (out of 200 shipped), were re- 
ceived at Rutland on the 8th of June. They 
were turned out on the 11th, and immediately 
scattered and paired, quite a number of nests and 
young birds having subsequently been found. 

The experiment is, therefore, so far a suc- 
cess, but there still remains a problem as to 
what will become of them in the winter. Should 
they obey the ordinary instinct of migration, 
they may proceed southward, returning thence 
in the spring, as with migratory birds general- 
ly. Their occurrence throughout the South will 
doubtless attract more or less attention, and it 
is hoped that all interested in the result of the 
enterprise will take pains to secure immunity 
for the birds nst destruction, or at least un- 
til the species has become fairly fixed among us. 

We have not yet heard of any definite results 
from the effort in Massachusetts. The entire 
expense of bringing the birds from Messina to 
aaa was about $35 30, or eighteen cents per 
head. 

It is to be hoped that other clubs may follow 
the example thus set; and the writer in Forest 
and Stream who communicates the facts in re- 
gard to the Rutland experiment suggests “— 
tiations with Mr. D. Bonpuro, of Messina. He 
remarks that arrangements for shipments to the 
Northern States should be made as early as Jan- 
uary 1, in order to make sure of the species 
before they have — to the northward on 
their migration. It is also suggested that for 
the Southern States probably the African ports 
of the Mediterranean would be the best for pro- 
curing them. 





RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAY- 
MENTS IN ENGLAND. 


For twenty-four years, and longer than any 
other nation, England was in a condition of sus- 
pension. Gold disappeared, silver remained in 
small quantities, the country was filled with pa- 
per, seven hundred county banks sprang up and 
lived a brief life, and the disease of a depreciated 
currency, a8 Mr. Trerney said, had become appar- 
ently incurable. Men had grown so accustomed 
to the use and the speculative vicissitudes of paper 
money that they had forgotten the advantages of 
honesty, and hoped to build a lasting prosperity 
upon a condition of things that was only delusive 
and ruinous, Never was there such intense suf- 
fering among the laboring classes, never such 
bitter riots and ruthless repression. From 1797 
to May 1, 1821, the Bank of England issued only 
paper money, and its credit, which had fallen be- 
fore what had seemed a needless panic, was never 
restored. The suspension ‘came in 1797 like a 
sudden shock to the community. A French in- 
vasion was threatened ; hostile armfes hovered 
over the English coasts; a few French actually 
landed on English ground, and at once the foun- 
dations of the national credit were overthrown. 
Notes were looked upon at first as almost worth- 
less', we are told. Every one demanded specie; 
gold was thought the only safe commodity; and 
in that wild unreasoning terror the bank was 
thronged all day with a great crowd of depositors ; 
and tradesmen and nobles, women, mechanics, 
farmers, merchants, clamored at its doors for the 
money they had intrusted to its care. It was 
Saturday when the great disaster came. It was 
certain that should it open its doors on Monday, 
the bank would soon be forced to suspend. Only 
£1,272,000 cash and bullion remained in its vaults. 
The government resolved to intervene. A cabinet 
council was held on Sunday at Whitehall, and an 
order was issued authorizing the bank to sus- 
pend. On Monday the suspension began. The 
bank officers issued a card affirming that the 
bank “was in the most affluent and prosperous 
condition.” The mercantile classes resolved to 
receive ‘its notes at par. But no one, perhaps, 
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supposed that for twenty-four years gold was to 
be banished from England, and all its business 
transacted in paper.' 

The cause of the unlooked-for event was the 
enormous expenses of the Napoleonic wars, the 
great loans made by the bank to Mr. Prrr to car- 
ry on his unsuccessful campaigns, the gold and 
sovereigns sent out of the country to subsidize 
the Continental powers, the ceaseless misfortunes 
that befell the British arms. Yet never had there 
seemed less danger of a susj than in the 
years preceding the great disaster. “For the 
last six months of the year 1793 and the whole 
of 1794,” says Sir F. Barrne, “and until the close 
of 1795, money was as plentiful as in time of 
peace.” But in 1796 all this was changed. The 
confidence of the public in the bank and the con- 
fidence within the walls of the bank failed to- 
gether as the demand for guineas for exportation 
grew enormous, and the government seemed to 
set no limit to its wants. There was no doubt a 
real dearth of gold when the sudden terror of in- 
vasion filled the public mind; yet the invasion alone 
might have been sufficient to have produced a sus- 
pension of the bank even had there not been this 
unusual demand upon its resources. Once before, 
in 1745, when the Pretender and his army were 
approaching London, a not dissimilar panic follow- 
ed. Men rushed to the bank for gold; the bank 
was forced to save itself by paying out sixpences 
and shillings. And once in 1696 it had suspend- 
ed in the difficulties of the recoinage. And it is 
plain that the modern system of banking must 
always be liable to these sudden reverses, and 
that war, speculation, idle terror, mischievous ru- 
mors, are always able to shock the credit even 
of the Bank of England. 

For three years after the suspension the notes 
of the bank were kept at a premium, and its 
credit rose high. But as the long, disastrous war 
went on, as the French generals overran Europe, 
and Austerlitz and Jena seemed to assure the last- 
ing supremacy of Napo.zon, the confidence of the 
public sank low, and the paper currency began 
to lose its value. In 1810 it was thirteen and 
a half below par; in 1814 it fell to twenty-six. 
This was the lowest point it reached. The great 
commercial and manufacturing activity of En- 
gland kept up the national securities. Wealth 
increased. And when, in 1815, Naporeon fell and 
Europe sank into peace, bank-notes rose at once 
to eighty-three, in 1817 to ninety-seven ; in 1820 
they kept the same ratio; and on May 1, 1821, 
the bank resumed payment in specie. 

But it had not done so without an exterior 
compulsion on the part of the government. And 
the contest* in Parliament between the resump- 
tionists and those opposed to the change may be 
read with instruction in all deliberative assem- 
blies. On the one side there was an evident fear 
that the moment the bank attempted to pay in 
gold and silver, its doors would be filled with an 
eager throng resolved to exchange their notes for 
something of intrinsic value, and that a new sus- 
pension must be the necessary result of so dan- 
gerous a decision. The secret committee on the 
condition of the bank showed that the circula- 
tion of notes was immense, that the interest on 
the national debt had risen from £13,000,000 in 
1797 to £43,000,000 in 1819, the taxes from 
£16,000,000 to £50,000,000. They doubted 
whether the nation would not prefer a paper cur- 
rency to gold; at least they were unwilling to 
recommend an immediate resumption. They pro- 

that the bank should be allowed to pay 
its debts in bullion, and that a gradual process 
should be introduced by which at first only large 
amounts should be payable in this way. Their 
aim was to prevent a run upon the bank by pla- 
cing obstacles in the way of its creditors. Sixty 
ounces of gold was fixed upon for the first pay- 
ment; and who would care to carry away sixty 
ounces in gold or silver bullion? It is somewhat 
remarkable that these fears and fallacies were 
shared by some of the best thinkers and econo- 
mists of the time, and that the same arguments 
we have so often heard in favor of unlimited pa- 
per money in our own political contests for the 
past ten years may be found recorded in the de- 
bates of 1819 in the English Parliament. The 
opponents of resumption urged that the nation 
had made great progress in the time of suspen- 
sion, that it preferred paper money to gold,’ that 
for “twenty-two years it had been without a me- 
tallic circulation, and that it would be extremely 
difficult and hazardous to revert to the ancient 
system.” They did not see that with a depre- 
ciated currency all their business was done at a 
disadvantage, and that while capitalists might 
flourish, bad money was a tax that fell chiefly on 
the laboring classes. 

But the advocates of resumption were more 
fearless in their honesty and their public spirit. 
Mr. Peex (Sir Rosert) said that suspension was 
a disease that grew with use (March 24, 1819) ; 
he ridiculed the fears of the opponents of re- 
sumption; he pointed to the wise counsel of 
Burren in Queen Exizapetn’s time, when coin 
had depreciated 400 per cent., and timid men ad- 
vised the Queen not to restore it “lest trouble 
should come.” But Burieien said, “So far 
should such considerations be from deterring 
your Majesty from the pursuit, that they consti- 
tute a reason for perseverance ;” and he showed 
that the strength and character of her court and 
government could only be maintained, her people 
placed at ease, her honor vindicated, by a return 
to honest money. Mr. Trernery, a resolute advo- 
cate of resumption, said (February 2, 1819) that 
the country had been so vitiated by the use of an 
inflated currency that an escape from it seemed 





1 See Historical Sketch of the Bank of nd; also 
Past and Present Policy of the Bank of E: Lon- 


: 1855. 
bes 7 Parliamentary Debates, February 2, 1819, etc. 
3 Among the curious facts of the controversy, it was 
noticed that a note of £1000 would usually return to 


the bank in days; a small note would remain 
in circulation a long time.—Parliamentary Debates, 
May 21, 1819. 





almost impossible ; the whole course of finance, he 
complained—for system it was not—rested upon 
paper. At last the struggle ended in the success 
of the resumptionists: a bill was passed (1819), 
modified by some restrictions, yet providing for 
the payment of specie by the bank on the Ist of 
May, 1823. Four years were allowed to prepare 
the public for the change, to permit of an accu- 
mulation of gold and silver, to quiet those fears 
of some wide financial disaster that had formed 
the real obstacle in the way of an earlier decision. 
But no sooner had the decision been made than 
the obstacles vanished, and the public grew eager 
for resumption. Gold and silver flowed in, the 
bank made large accumulations, the condition of 
trade seemed favorable, and the directors resolved 
to shorten by two years the period fixed by law 
for their relief. They began, with some hesita- 
tion, to pay their creditors in coin on May 1, 
1821. The day passed over without excitement. 
No unusual demand for money appeared, no one 
eared for gold and silver when the bills of the 
bank were better than sovereigns, trade was lit- 
tle affected, the commerce of the country in- 
creased, and the fears of the timid and the evil 
prophecies of the interested vanished in a moment. 

England was the last of the nations to ‘resume 
specie payments. In France the iron will of Na- 
POLEON had declared its assignats worthless, and 
forced the nation back to an honest currency; 
Germany had kept its gold and silver. The Unit- 
ed States were a specie-paying country when En- 
gland had for so many years driven away gold 
from its midst, and was only able to resume after 
a suspension of twenty-four years. One effect 
that followed the resumption in 1821 was an ex- 
traordinary period of speculation.!. Money was 
abundant, a thousand wild schemes were popu- 
lar. “A panic followed in 1823, and again the 
bank was near suspension. It issued a million 
one and two pound notes, and the alarm passed 
away. Since that time it has more than once 
been in danger, but the more recent acts affect- 
ing its reserve have probably saved it from any 
fear of failure. Yet the period of England’s 
chief prosperity opens with its return to an hon- 
est currency; possessed of this, it has engrossed 
the trade of the world, undersold and underbid 
less fortunate nations, profited from their weak- 
nesses, and grown great by their folly. 

To us, laboring for so many years under a de- 
preciated currrency, without money to purchase in 
foreign markets, despoiled by foreign capitalists of 
the just profits of our farms and mines, oppress- 
ed by poverty in the midst of boundless wealth, 
the richest of nations had we only known our 
own resources, a return to an honest currency 
must prove the cure for many evils. Labor will 
be the greatest gainer by the change. And with 
wise and republican legislation in the future, and 
as little interference with the natural laws of 
trade as possible, we must soon take the first 
place among the industrial nations. 

Eveene LAWRENCE. 





PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. 


Ovr Roman Catholic friends object to the pub- 
lic schools as “ godless ;” theirs we are left to in- 
fer are godly. In their schools the young are 
nourished with pure doctrine, are guarded from 
error, and taught the lessons of duty and charity. 
So confident are American Catholics of the supe- 
riority of their educational system that they have 
made every possible effort to secure for it the aid 
of the public funds. Here and there, as in Min- 
nesota, they have obtained the control of district 
schools, and have supplied them with their own 
text-books. Fortunately a text-book is occasional- 
ly issued which discloses the spirit of their teach- 
ing without disguise. Such a one has lately come 
under our notice, which has appeared not in far- 
off Minnesota, but, of all States in the Union, in 
Maryland, where it is claimed the Church illus- 
trated its tolerant spirit in the early legislation 
of the colony. The volume is one of a series en- 
titled, “Familiar Explanation of Christian Doc- 
trine, adapted for the Family and more advanced 
Students in Catholic Schools and Colleges,” pub- 
lished in 1875 by Kreuzer Brotuers, Baltimore, 
and sanctioned by Archbishop Baytey. Lesson 
XII. is called, “ No Salvation Outside of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church.” The questions and an- 
swers run thus: 

ation, ** Since the Roman Catholic Church alone 
is the true Church of Jesus Christ, can any one who 
dies outside of the Church be saved ?”—A nawer. “ He 
can not.” 

Question. “ Did Jesus Christ Himself assure us most 
solemnly, and in plain words, that no one can be saved 
out of the Roman Catholic Church ?”—Answer. “ He 
did when He said to His Apostles, Go and teach all 
nations,” etc. 

Question. “What do the fathers of the Church say 
about the salvation of those who die out of the Roman 
Catholic Church ?”—Answer. “‘ They all, without ex- 
ception, pronounce them infallibly lost forever.” 


A little farther on may be found the following: 


Question. “‘ Are there any other reasons to show that 
heretics or Protestants who die ont of the Roman 
Catholic Church are not saved ?”—Answer. “ There 
are several. They can not be saved, because—1l. They 
have no divine faith. 2. They make a liar of Jesus 
Christ, of the Holy Ghost, and of the Apostles. 3. They 
have no faith in Christ. 4. They fell away from the 
true Church of Christ. 5. They are too prond to sub- 
mit to the Pope, the Vicar of Christ. 6. They can not 

orm any good works he may A they can obtain 
= 7. They do not receive the body and blood. 
of Christ. 8. They die in their sins, 9. ey ridicule 
and blaspheme the mother of God and His sainta, 10, 
They slander the spouse of Jesus Christ—the Catholic 
Church.” 


Again, page 97: * 
Question. “ Now do you think God the Father will 
admit into heaven those who thus make liars of His 


1 Of various a and A yd ant this one, 5 
uld point out History Bank, and Details 
pens 8vo. London: 1798. Historical ‘Shetek 
of the Bank. 8vo. Re - Bank Manual. Beque, 
Considerations 


4 on the Propri- 
ety of the Bank resuming. Svo. London: 1802, ete, 





Son Jesus Christ, of the Holy Ghost, and the Apos- 
tlea ?”—Anawer. “‘ No; He will let them have their por- 
tion with Lucifer in hell, who first rebelled nst 
Christ, and who is the father of liars.” 

ion. “* Have Protestants any faith in Christ ?” 


asain “They never had.” 
“Why not ?"—Anawer. “ Because there 


never lived such a Christ as they imagine and believe 
in.” 


Question. “In what kind of a Christ do they be- 
lieve ?”—Anawer. “In such a one of whom they can 
make a liar,” etc., etc. 

“Will euch a faith in such a Christ save 
Protestants ?”—A newer. ‘* No sensible man will assert 
such an ar. 

ion, “* What will Christ say to them on the day 
of judgment ?”—Answer. “I know you not, because 
you never knew me.”* 

Again, page 104: 

Question. ‘‘ Are Protestants willing to confess their 
sins to a Catholic bishop or priest, who alone has pow- 
er from Christ to forgive sins? ‘Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them.’”—A nawer. “* No, 
for they generally have an utter averaion to confession, 
and therefore their sins will not be forgiven through- 
out all eternity. be 

uestion. ** What follows from this ?”—Answer, 
“That they die in their sins, and are damned.” 

These are the lessons instilled by Catholic 
teachers in the minds of American youth, A 
Protestant girl goes to one of the famous Catho- 
lic academies of Maryland, and soon learns of 
her parents, brothers, and sisters that the Christ 
in whom they believe is no true Christ, and that 
they will all “die in their sins, and be damned.” 
This is not the teaching of an obscure priest, but 
of Archbishop Bay ey, who is next to the Amer- 
ican cardinal in churchly dignity. A Catholic 
school worms out of the public treasury an ap- 
propriation, and this is, the faith to the building 
up of which the money is applied. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Convention of Geotgia, whose 
attention was called to this doctrinal teaching by 
Bishop Beckwrrn, resolved that it should be read, 
for warning, to all the congregations of the dio- 
cese. The bishop has done a valuable public 
service, and we here give these facts, brought 
forward by him, the benefit of a still wider cir- 
culation. We are sure our readers will agree 
with us in the opinion that schools in which such 
lessons are taught are schools to be shunned by 
all right-minded Americans, and that the Church 
which sanctions them by an archiepiscopal im- 
primatur is not entitled to be the educator of the 
American people. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Heer is a bouquet of compliments: “ There are but 
two fine things in the world,” says Malherbe, “ women 
and roses.” ing exclaims, *‘ Woman is the master- 
piece of the universe.” Bourdon says, “* The pear! is 
the image of purity, but woman is purer than the 

rl.” Thackeray writes, “A good woman is the 
oveliest flower that blooms under heaven.” Balzac 
says, “ Even the errors of woman spring from her faith 
in the good.” Voltaire declares, “ All the reasonings 
of men are not worth one sentiment of woman.” La- 
martine asserts that women have more heart and im- 
agination than men.” Otway exclaims, “O woman! 
lovely woman! Nature made thee to temper man; 
we had been brutes without you.” To which Mark 
Twain adds, “ But for you we should be nothing, for 
we should not be here.” 
tae a 

Moox-Tvrtir—Kissing before company, and quar- 
reling afterward. 





——___—_—_-- 

The American after-dinner orator in England will 
soon able to say, “Speaking the same language, 
glorifying in the same literature, of the same blood, 
and subject to the same potato-bug,” etc, 


a 





y <A German-American patriot returning to the old 
country shed tears as his adopted land faded from his 
view. “ Ameriga ees der best goundry in der vorld,” 


he remarked. “I haf vailed dree dimes, und now I 
leaves it do shpend mine vortune mid my vamily.” 
__ 


“ Allow me to be your beau,” said a gentleman, pla- 
cing bis umbrella over a lady in ashower. * Thank you; 
I've plenty of fair-weather beaux, so I suppose I must 
call you my rain beau,” she replied, archly, 


“You're a pretty smart fellow,” sneered a lawyer to 
a witness the other day in court. “I'd return the 
compliment if I wasn’t under oath,” replied the wit- 
ness, preparatory to being told that “ that’s all.” 

= 

Sracr-Manaars (to call-boy). “ John, see if the bal- 
let are all dressed.” 

Joun (returning). “‘ Yes, Sir, about ready; they’ve 
nearly got their clothes off.” 

pao Sage + ew ae 

The force of habit is a fine thing in its way, but 
when in re v to a question at a charch fair as to 
what he will have, a young man mechanically replies, 
“ Beer,” or “‘ The same,” it is a trifle awkward. 

—_— — 

“ What are those purple posies down by the brook 2” 
asks Gus. “If you mean,” replies Clara, “ those glo- 
rious masses of empurpled efflorescence that bloom in 
— dells and fringe the wimpling streamlets, they 
are Campanula rotundijlora.” Gus plays billiards for 
a living, and Clara goes to a girls’ college. 

-_ —-~ 

“What I object to,” said a Texas horse-thief, as he 
was about to be drawn up, “is your hanging me here 
in the sun, when there’s plenty of shade close by; 
however, go ahead.” 





A Western newspaper has improved on the original 
pian, and now says, “ No communication will be pub- 
ished in this paper unless accompanied by the full 
name of the writer and a five-dollar bill ; these are not 
——— for publication, but as a guarantee of good 

th.’ 





What did the young lady mean when she said to her 
lover, “‘ You may be too late for the train, but you can 
take a buss 7” 


A physician once boasted to Sir Henry Alford, say- 
ing, “I was the first to discover the Asiatic cholera, 
and communicate it to the public.” 





A schooi-ieacher in New Jersey, in setting down 
black marks inst the boys, puts them under the 
head of “* Hop Statistics.” 





It is a little singular how much valuable time a wom- 
an will take up in studying the postmark of a letter to 
see where it comes from, when she can open the letter 
and find out at once. 





When Macready was playing Macbeth in the English 
—-. the actor cast for the part of the Messenger 
in the last act was abeent. So the stage-manager sent 
a su umerary on to speak the lines set down for 
the Messenger, viz.: * As I did stand my watch upon 
the hill, I look toward Birvam, aud anon, methought, 
the wood n to move.” 
Macpera. “ “iar, and slave !” 
“Pou my soul, Mr. Macready, they told me 





to say it.” 
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PIKE’S PEAK AT SUNSET—THE MOUNTAIN SHADOW ON THE EASTERN SKY.—From a Drawine sy Jonn A. Ranpotpu.—([Sse Pace 770.] 
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MEHEMET ALI. 


Menemet ALi Pasa, whose portrait we give 
on this page, is another of the many foreign of- 
ficers who have risen to distinction in the serv- 
ice of Turkey. Though now occupying the exalt- 
ed position of commander-in-chief of the armies 
in Bulgaria, Menemer Att began life as a sailor 
on board a German merchant vessel. He belongs 
to a French family of the name of Dérroit, who 
settled in Magdeburg, Prussia. Here young JuLzs 
Dérrort, the present Turkish pasha, was born, in 
1829. When he was fifteen years old, after hav- 
ing passed through the school in his native town, 
his father, who was a musician with a very limit- 
ed income, took him to Hamburg, the lad having 
expressed a desire to try a sea-faring life. Here 
they found a Mecklenburg brig about to sail for 
the Levant, and young Dérrorr obtained the situ- 
ation of cabin-boy. 

After a long and tedious voyage the ship anch- 
ored in the Bosporus, and by this time the lad 
was thoroughly disenchanted with the sea. The 
hard work on board the brig, the menial services 
which every one exacted from the young ship- 
boy, the ill treatment he received, had extinguish- 
ed every illusion, and he determined to seize upon 
the first opportunity to escape. One day there 
passed by the vessel one of the caiques, rowed by 
gayly dressed oarsmen, in which distinguished 
Turks are usually conveyed from their residences 
on the Bosporus to the Porte in Stamboul. Young 
Dérroir at once sprang into the sea and swam 
toward the caique. He was seen, and the owner 
of the boat ordered it to be stopped and the lad 
taken in. This Turk proved to be no less a per- 
sonage than Aur Pasna, afterward so famous for 
many years as Grand Vizier. Young Dérrorr 
had picked up a scanty smattering of French 
at school, and Att PasHa was a perfect master 
of the language. 

The lad explained the motives of his rash act, 
and besought the pasha to take him under his 
protection, declaring that he even desired to be- 
come a Mussulman. ALI promised him his protec- 
tion, but advised him to reflect seriously before he 
changed his religion. During the next few weeks 
the lad remained at the pasha’s palace, enjoying 
absolute freedom, making rapid progress in Turk- 
ish, and frequently admitted to see his patron, 
who was delighted with the frank disposition of 
his protégé. But as Dérrorr continued to urge his 
desire to go over to Islam, ALI took an opportunity 
of mentioning the affair to the Prussian minister 
at the Porte, requesting that one of the clergymen 
attached to the embassy would visit and remon- 
strate with the young would-be renegade. This 
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was done; but the chaplain had to report that his 
efforts were fruitless. Détrorr was now definite- 
ly taken into the household of the pasha, and 
regularly instructed. A year later he was form- 
ally admitted into his new religion, taking the 
second name, ALI, out of affection for his bene- 
factor. Two years later his patron sent him to 
the military school, where he distinguished him- 
self by diligence and intelligence, earning great 
praise on account of several excellent transla- 
tions of military articles, ete., from French and 
German. 

He received his commission in 1858, and fol- 
lowed the campaign of the Danube against the 
Russians. He was first under fire at the siege of 
Silistria, and it was said that he did not seem very 
courageous. It has even been said by his ene- 
mies that at the beginning of the bombardment 
he sought refuge in a cellar, but this story lacks 
confirmation. However, he soon after gave proofs 
of intrepidity, and even daring, winning universal 
commendation. At one time he spent a whole 
night alone in a captured earth-work. Omar 
Pasna noticed the conduct of the young officer, 
and placed him on his staff ; and in this capacity 
he went through the Russian war, and later the 
campaigns in Montenegro, Arabia, and Bosnia. 
He became a colonel in 1863, and in 1865 was 
made pasha, or general. He was employed, and ac- 
quitted himself with distinction, during the insur- 
rection in Crete, and again on the Montenegrin 
frontier. 

In 1873 Menemer Axi received the chief com. 
mand of the forces in Thessaly, with orders to 
put an end to the excesses of the banditti, which 
had become intolerable. In the accomplishment 
of this difficult task he displayed great ability. 
Partly by artifice and partly by persuasion, by 
employing remorseless severity where “ exam- 
ples” were required, and by skillful operations 
in combination with the Greek detachments as- 
signed for frontier duty, he was able in @ short 
time to re-establish order in Thessaly. Toward 
the close of 1875 he was intrusted with the chief 
command at Novi-Bazar—a post of great strategic 
importance. He has since been engaged in va- 
rious military duties in connection with the oper 
ations against the insurgents of Servia. The 
sun of court favor, however, has not shone very 
brightly upon him; hence, although his reputa- 
tion for great talent has long been established, 
he has not held any prominent position until re 
cently, when he received the first military com- 
mand in the empire. The wife of Menemer Aur 
belongs to an Osmanli family of high rank, and 
such ladies confer position on a man of inferior 
station whom they may marry. 
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INTO A FOREST UNDER TURKISH FIRE.—{See Pacr 770.) 
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elts are of black I ather, and so he es- 
a chronic victim to pipeclay. The tente 
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coats rolled over the jeft shoulder in the same manner 
as the Germans do theirs. Thedetachment had march- 
ed some fifteen miles in heavy marching order, as I 


have described, with three days’ rations in their haver- 
and not a wan had fallen ont. Each battalion 
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two large wagons, drawn by four 
horses harnessed abreast, containing the baggage of 
the officers. There was an ambulance wagon, or ra- 
ther a carriage, conveying the battalion surgeons’ 
stores, instruments, and medical appliances, a couple 
of forage-carts, and this was all the train of two bat- 
talions marching to commence a cam that, put 
the time as low as you will, must be measured by 
months. Of course I don’t include ammunition-w: 
ons in the train in this sense. The men looked ha 
brown, and healthy. As they swung along with those 

rreat strides of theirs, they made light of their heavy 

cit, and sang with wonderful taste t vivacity. 
In fine, I never saw soldiers in better condition and 
better heart for the varied Dahting 3 a campaign— 
marching, campaigning, — 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Many interesting facts are gleaned from the recent 
report of the superintendent of the dead-letter office, 
exhibiting the carelessness which exists among letter- 
writers. Over 3,000,000 letters were received at that 
office during the year ending June, 1877. Of these, 
421,165 letters were properly addressed, but the sender 
had neglected to affix a stamp. Over 32,000 letters 
contained money, the amount being $51,957. This 
money is held in the dead-letter office for one year to 
the credit of the writer, but if not claimed at the ex- 
piration of that time, it goes into the United States 
Treasury. Nearly $1,400,000 was found in letters in 
the shape of drafts, certificates of deposits, bonds, and 
other paper representing money. Nearly all of these 
valuable inclosures were returned to their owners. 
There were over 260,000 letters that contained jewelry 
and other articles of value. Photographs were found 
in 27,000, and letter stamps in 88,000. A large propor- 
tion-of these were sent either to the writer or to the 
person addressed. 


A French chemist is said to have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a paint with which to illuminate the numbers 
on street doors at night. Figures traced with it shine 
80 as to be read even in a dark night, and the prepara- 
tion of the compound is said to be simple, inexpensive, 
and not injurious. 








What shall be done with the city garbage, is a ques- 
tion which has vexed the municipal authorities with 
constantly increasing difficulties, A little care on the 
part of every housekeeper would tend greatly not only 
to the comfort and health of individual families, but 
to the whole community. An ordinary range will con- 
sume all the refuse of a family, without causing the 
least odor or difficulty of any kind, even in the fruit 
season, when such accumulations are the greatest. 
Burned in small quantities at a time, without allowing 
the refuse to accumulate, the house is thus freed from 
the pestiferous “ garbage barrel ;” and no one who has 
tried this plan will ever resort to the old method and 
the semi-weekly visits of the garbage collectors. 





Winter came upon Mount Washington with the be- 
ginning of autumn—making a mistake, perhaps, as to 
time of year. One or two quotations from A mong the 
Clouds (the little daily paper published at the summit) 
will give our readers an idea of the state of things 
early in September: 


“The first snow-storm since the 22d of June com- 
menced at 8.80 Monday morning, September 8, and 
continued a greater part of the day. The wind blew 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour from the northwest, 
and the mercury fell to thirty degrees. The snow-line 
extends down to an elevation a thousand feet below 
the summit, above which the weather during Monday 
resembled that of November more than that of early 
September. To those who had not spent a previous 
season on Mount Washington, the first snow-fall at so 
early a day in the year was full of interest. The ice 
formations that commenced toward night were very 
beautiful, and unlike any thing seen in the valleys be- 
low at any time during the winter season....Snow- 
balling at the summit, Monday morning, was the prin- 
cipal source of amusement.” 





Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, and Venus are attracting much 
attention during the present month. All these planets 
are evening stars throughout September. Venus is 
growing brighter and brighter as the month advances, 
and stays longer above the horizon, while Jupiter is 
losing the prominence it has enjoyed during the sum- 
mer months, for it is receding, and its brightness de- 
creasing. Mars and Saturn both came into opposition 
with the sun during the early part of the month, and 
consequently have attracted the special attention of 
astronomers. Mars has acquired a new importance 
among the planets since the discovery of its three 
moons. Its comparatively near approach to the earth 
at the time of its opposition—having then been only 
about thirty-four millions of miles distant—made its 
situation most favorable for observation, and the rare 
opportunity had been most eagerly anticipated by sci- 
entific men. 





Large contributions are now being made in England 
for the relief of the sufferers by famine in India. Up 
to August 24, the amount subscribed was $190,000, and 
every day brought large additions. The Bank of En- 
yrnen gave $5000, 


During the past year the British Museam has been 
visited by 709,009 persons—an increase over the num- 
ber of visitors in any previous year, which shows its 
growing popularity. 





According to the reports of travellers in Turkey and 
Russia, they seem to have very awkward ways of shoe- 
ing horses in those countries, compared with the sim- 
ple method prevalent in America. In Turkey the 
borse’s head is held by one man, another holds the leg, 
while a third operates on the foot. In Russia the horse 
is placed in a rough wooden cage and firmly strapped 
to cross-bars of the frame-work ; his head is aleo tied, 
and the foot is fastened to a stake in the ground, and 
held by an attendant while the smith puts on the shoe. 





An instance of remarkable ability was lately dis- 
played by a little girl only ten years old, who took the 
entire management of a telegraph office in Mississippi 
during the illness of the regular operator. She sent 
messages and trains, and received orders for conduct- 
ors from the train-dispatcher’s office, without hesita- 
tion or delay. 





Last June the Queen of Madagascar issued an edict 
emancipating the Mozambique slaves on that island. 
A treaty was made some years ago between Madagas- 
car and the Western powers prohibiting the further 
introduction of slaves into that country from beyond 
the seas, That treaty has been continually violated ; 


and now all the Mozambique slaves are liberated. It 
is believed that if this edict of emancipation is legiti- 
mately carried out, the country will immediately feel 
the good results in its commerce and industries. The 
queen’s orders are that the late slaves receive a suffi- 
cient portion of land to enable them to support them- 








selves properly ; they are to receive advice and counsel, 
and help in cases of sickness. But they are expected 
to work well, and all idleness is to be discouraged. 


The public libraries of New York city have recently 
been re-opened, after a month’s vacation. This time 
has been usefully employed in a thorough examination 
of the shelves and alcoves, in order to supply missing 
volumes and to have old ones rebound. In most of 
these institutions the interior arrangements have un- 
dergone complete renovation, and increased facilities 
have been introduced for the comfort of visitors. 





Ir will be found upon inquiry of representa- 
tive storekeepers that ladies no longer depend 
on foreign makers for their Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles. To Messrs. Corgate & Co. the credit 
is largely due for this new departure. Their 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap and Violet Toilet Water 
are universally esteemed by the tasteful and 
refined as the most delicate and recherché of 
perfumes.—[ Com. ] 








Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been dosed,drugged,and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts ts effe _— ] pn care premature debility, weak- 


ness, and decay. Boo Journal, with information 
worth a alled f free. Address PULVERMACHER 
Gaxvanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—[Com.] 
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Tue delicate structure of the skin renders it 
sensitive to the slightest obstructions, whether 
arising from sunburn, dust, or the changing air 
and wind. Burnett's Kalliston is prepared ex- 
pressly to remove these.—[ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
YOU R teeth, and to neglect their care is 

inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 


TE E T H cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preperation: and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the —— 5 ulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco me liquors, is com- 
— neutralized by the use of Sozodont, It is londly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


EHEPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


CORNWALL’S PATENT BROILER 


Broils Steaks, Chops, Fish, Poultry, Game, and all 
meats perfectly. Can be used over hard or soft coal or 
wood No A... or smell from burning grease 
while broiling. GEO. CORNWALL, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 18 Warren Street, New York. 
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E. D. Bassford, Oooper Inst., N.Y. 
China, Glassware, on emg Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Peon Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 

es, and everything for the house and 

table. Enclose $c. stamp for complete 
“Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent, eae yr 
delivered or shipped free.—E AS 

FORD, Coorer Insrt., a ao 




















MINTONS ensucin TILE 
ENAMELED 
Curva Works, Stoxe-Uron-Tuent. 

Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

38 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 





Lammertz Patent. 


SELF CLEARIN 
Cigar & Cigarette Bolders. (say 


FOUB SIZES 
Sample, post paid 10 cts. 
List Price, $9.00 per Gross, 
J. B. COLT & CO. 
"Migs of Notions, 





297 Broadway, N.Y. 


Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OMETHING NEW FOR SCROLL 
AND FRET SAWYERS! 
Scroll Saw Decorated Wood Co., 


84 Chambers St., New Vork City. 
Sole ery aud Manufacturers. 

Elegantly embellished patterns in bright colors and 
gold transferred on the wood, by the well-known proc- 
ess of Decaleomanie. 

Flower- Pot Screens (7 pieces), 7 sizes, 20c. to 60c. 
Work Baskets (7 pieces), 5 sizes, 20c. to 60c. Card 
Baskets (7 pieces), 2 sizes, 25c. to 40c. Photograph or 
Picture Frames, 6 sizes, 10c. to 40c. Book Rest, 9x12 
(6 pieces), 65c. Segar "Vase (6 pieces), 85c. Napkin 
Rings (5 pieces), Ibe Saint’s Chapel, 35c. Pen Rack, 
15c. Match Safe, 15c. Key Rack, 25c. Clock Front, 
30c. Watch Stand, 25c. V Vhat-Nots, | aaa Fan Han- 
dies, pair, 12c. Silk Spools, 4c., &., 

By this process the sawyer is enabled to produce 
articles of greater elegance with the same labor as 
from ordinary patterns. aa = | aan 

8. W. PLUME, Treasurer. 





g cia SONS 
With New Improved and Carefully Selected 
IC LANTERNS 


LIDES 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Cheetnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience ae eaey s for peat or for 


public use, they 


SO UNRIVALLED 


ree. Catalogues, 10 cents, ' 
eee Manual, é@th Ed.,75 cents. 
Specimen tific Blide, 25 cents. 


Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS sie. ana 


sizes, for Invalids & Ortpplee’ ae 
pelled, in or out-doors, by any one hav- 
eo ng the use of hands. Send stamp for Ilus- 7 
trated Catalogue and prices of 
different styles. Patentee & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 
used at the Centennial. 
mention this ee HERBERT @ 
8S. SMITH, 82 Piatt St., NewYork. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


XTON PRESS 

Sele inking, onl $i4. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Sit ink. 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 












work of a $250 from 
$3 50. a for catalogue. CUR- 
ae & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 


Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness om 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and — prompt her to send the recipe, 
free oe ., a r es one similarly afflicted. Address 
LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


ASTHMA D. LANGELL'S ASTHMA a 


seaaSaLT. 











Or Apple Creek. Oio. Suid by ali 





ERS, ora luxuriant MOUSTACHE, ceo 


be grown on the smoothest face in 


WHISKE few weeks, by the use of “INCINO,” 


a Ly and wonderful discovery. 07° Sample bottle for trial 
Free. Send stamp for —— Address. 
INCINO O0., 264 Main &t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Manufacturer of 
c. STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome Street. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


INTING IWICTOR!: i 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES 











Large Illustrated Catalogue forll Self-Inke #6 to 8850, 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr’s, West Meriden, Conn. 
Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 







Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. Y. 
ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood Ty 





can | by ad Gutter tor On “ ” ae 
~ J Borders, Cabinets, Strong Slat” Cases, 
Gan be r— Bak O. D., with privSege to enamine d Galleys. Complete Newspa tfits. 16 a | 
, Gun Dealers, Main 8 Cincinnati, O. 18 Dutch treet, corner Fulton, N ew York. 





Agents, but sell Dimecr to Families, 
at Factory price, and warrant five years, 
We send our Pianos ts Bra for trial, 
uire no ny less they are 

caer, which oe 


500 Bankers, M 





USS. 


pn a many A — - yp 
ante an Fam s the names ae over 
ae a Pasties that e = reing our Pianos in eo State of the 


fir 


Please state where you saw this notice, Address, 
U. S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. ¥. 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, BEVOLVERS, 
sent C. 0.D., for examination, all charges paid. No 
risk. No humbug. Write for Catalogue. Address 

_ GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


9 5} Fancy Cards (no two alike),with name, 10c. poet: 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. ¥. Box 50 

















MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 3c. stamp. 
Samples, 6c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, , Conn. 


arettes.—Mixture of Perique 
-st yet for summer smoking. 


6. 


RY l’Amerique Ci 
and Vanity 








Epeation Gold Watches 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
2’ pty 82, s match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
y Express. nd stamp for 
Taeasensa Gisentae COLLINS verge Watcu 
FacrTory, way, NewYork. Box 3696 








THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


NO INK REQUIRED. 


contains solidified ink to last years! and with which any pen can be 
Sample, postpaid, 25 cents. Extraordinary inducement to parties out of oer 
. . 


will write a page!!!! 
ment. 
t2@~ The “Christian Union” of Se 


We have invented and patented (July 17th, 


J. 
5, 1877, says: aint is all py to be. We 
experience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it 


1877) a Pen-holder which 
be used! ! Once dipping in WATER 


. HILLYER, 306 Broadway, N 
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Rowers Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


“i ’ 9 
SCHOOL DAYS. 
Price $12. 
Tilustrated Catalogues may be 
had on application, or will be 
mailed, by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Corner 27th Street. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 











od z 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS............. vr |S 
PLASTRON PNCESSE 1 DRESS Ceeebinheane oo? F 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and —e Skirt....... es 7 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long —_ Over- 
= = Demi-Trained Skirt............... va 





ING SIRT ecdsvuahwacnsdteneseckasae ewes “ 18 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 

ond Late Wenn GEE. .cccccccccccscccess “a % 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 

i inns dik nhdeheeeneeiutesaawkede * 15 
BRETON COSTUME (Basque, Over- skirt and 

WII 5. ckankdhe stab eneennienn eine *wqN 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ° 


GIRL’S W ARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over- -kirt, 






and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... * = 
DIAGON AL SACQUE, Diagona Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi- Trained Skirt.............-.. = 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 
Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 19 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
endl Wein TNS. « cacccesbenssne cece cass os “ 921 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ « 21 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 
and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ -T 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped ean 
and Walking Skirt................ . * BB 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER. os * = 
Ll, ee eee “ ¢ 
SUM a POLONAISE and Demi - Trained 
“ 
sl cacaaiialiaaiiiadiaa mabe teacamniaaminiada tie 29 


Skir 
cou NTRY SUIT, Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
skirt ~ 5 in Front, and Long W alking Skirt. “ 381 
PLEATED BASQUE, Peplum “Over - skirt, and 
ok rr eae “ 40 
cU oe POLONAISE and Long Walking 4 


Skir 
GIRL 'S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walkin; 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, an 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
8 to 9 yours O1d)...00 ccscccccccccccsccsoe cocoon * @ 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of papercon- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 


PORTA IV ¥,_ combined with great 
eis fe aa iink’ ToCRISTS”, OPERA, 
and general out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 

rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
withe +~ the distressing results of frequent a ers OF. 
sent by inclosing stamp. ws, LIS’ 

TIC 1am, ¢ 687 Broadway, N. : ae 








AGENTS WA*7E2, 
For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New York — 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, in., 
Or San Francisco, Cal. 
95 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
lWe., postpaid. L. JONES & C & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


$10 ° 25: a day sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


od Sas 
worth $6, sent, ppostpesi, , for 85e. Tilustrated Catalogue 
free. J. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS ORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1830, 


een to sell 

finn on Gouda ig oe No peddling. 
is; Bermancatempioy 

—_ mgt 8. A. GRANT & © 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


2 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c, 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


WANTED fv, Soifne trou house to house 

885 a m Lacon, 

Qoaew Grrr Guses & Laur Woaxs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$350 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 386 Best 
, selling articles in the world. One — 
ree, Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 
$3: LD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 




















in the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


nal EN: aoe x | E A R LY 
NO OPEDDLING. =" CONTRACT 


0. 8 TEA IMPORTING CO., 156 ‘ourth Street, Cincumant, Owe 


Fine Cards, Damask, , Rep 2pp, &c., with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


wan TEDS: City and seed —— 0 Sal.” 


ufacturing Co., St. Louis,Mo. 


65 Mixed Cards with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag'ts Outfit, 1c. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 














Pinte ENTS.-Wa. H. Bancock, Solicitor (late Examiner 
— 7th st. Washington, D. C, Circular. 

4 a oe ip and Sample Free. 

$40 4 40 Fenton's 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


D5) BLE ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike,-with name, 
10c., postpaid. J, B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 











Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in 
TWO BOOKS. 





Introduction, Exchange. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography, $0 45 $0 37 
. School “ 94 75 





Harper’s Introductory Geography is designed to prepare young 
pupils who are beginning the study of geography for the use of a more compre- 
hensive manual. 

The descriptive portions of this work have been carefully written in a famil- 
iar narrative form, and are intended to be read by the pupils. 

The descriptive part of each lesson is followed by questions with appended 
answers, which extract from the part to be read its important points of infor- 
mation, and present them in a concise and convenient form for recitation. 

Special attention is solicited to this feature, which, in its fullness and com- 
pleteness, is believed to be without a parallel in elementary works on ge- 
ography. 

Harper's School Geography is essentially in two distinct parts—a 
physical geography and a political geography. The physical geography is 
treated very briefly, and, though important, presents no difficulty greater than 
the description of a chain of mountains or of the course of a river. Each of 
the two parts has a series of special maps, exercises, and d. criptions. 

The geography of commerce has been made the leadin, line of thought. It 
involves a systematic presentation of the resources and industries of countries 
as dependent upon climate, soil, mineral deposits, and other physical conditions. 
It also includes all important information concerning cities and towns as com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and mining centres, and an outline of the system of 
transportation, domestic and international. 

While great care has been taken to reject all matter not strictly relevant, 
it is believed that no other School Geography presents so many essential facts 
and principles in so few words. 





{@> Harper's Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and 
experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators. 





From W.S. Perry, Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

I have re-examined Harper’s Schoo] Geography with considerable care, and I find my previous good 
opinion of it more than confirmed. Physical geography is made the basis of treatment, just enough of it be- 
ing presented to show its logical connection with political geography ; and the two are combined, as I think 
no other text-book in geography has so happily done, to show the dependence of the resources and industries 
upon physical conditions. 

The maps, also, both political and physical, are admirably adapted to the same end. 

Commercial and industrial interests are every where made prominent, while the special studies upon the 
different physical groups of the United States and the commercial map of the United States are features of 
great practical value; and, indeed, are an excellent compendium of the present condition and activities of 
the country. 

In many of our leading schools geography has lost caste, or, at least, its value in the school curriculum 
is greatly questioned ; but the contents of this book, so judiciously selected, ought to restore it to its rightful 
place among the most practical branches. 

A close inspection of the arrangement of matter, the plan of map studies, and the ingenious use of type, 
convinces me that the contents of this book can be mastered more readily than other geographies of the 
same grade. 

The Introductory is a genuine primary geography, and has a character of its own as such. We have had 
some primary geographies attractively written, and others containing much geographical matter, often bad- 
ly selected and ill arranged for young pupils; but the makers of the Introductory seem to have thoroughly 
appreciated and kept in mind the wants of the class for which they wrote, in selection and arrangement of 
material and in style of expression. It is a decided improvement upon all the primary geographies I have 


heretofore examined. 


From Henry Janz, Superintendent of Schools, Lafayette County, Wis. 

I like Harper’s Geographies. Tbey are calculated to train as well as to inform the pupils. The reading 
exercises in the Introductory, followed by selectioys to be committed, are a valuable feature of the book. It 
trains the pupil to select what is really valuable. The School Geography shows a wise selection and ar- 
rangement of topics, well calculated to prepare the pupil for historical and newspaper reading. The me- 
chanical execution of both books I find to be of the very best character, and the two books together furnish 
an excellent course for our common schools, 


From J. Loveuran, Principal of Schools, Waukon, Towa. 

I read your communication requesting my opinion of Harper’s Geography. I have turned every other 
geography out of my school to make room for it. I like it because it omits a large amount of the useless de- 
tail so common in other books of its class; because it introduces so much of the practical business world in 
connection with its description of surface and outline ; because its mode of treating its subjects pleases every 


class of students who have used it in my school. 


From T. J. Brant, Superintendent of Schools, Fremont County, Towa, 
We have introduced Harper's Geography into some of our schools, and can say that it is the best geog- 
raphy published. 
From D. L. Krentz, Principal of State Normal School, St. Cloud, Iowa, 
Harper’s Geography has been most wisely planned and beautifully executed. 


From Miss Jane E. Wurremore, Teacher in Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

I have been teaching Harper's Geography for the last four months, and I take pleasure in recommending 
the work. It seems to me clear, coucise, accurate, and well arranged. The important facts relative to each 
country are brought prominently forward, and the pupil’s mind is not crowded with unimportant details. 
I think it the best text-book of the kind I ever used. 


From W. E. Rionry, Superintendent of Schools, Wabaunsee County, Kansas. 
The jndicious arrangement of subjects, the apt illustrations, and the superior quality of material make 
Harper’s Geography one of the best works of the kind ever published. 


From Groner W. Winans, Superintendent of Schools, Marshall County, Kansas. 

I have thoroughly examined Harper's Geographies, and have no hesitation in stating that I consider them 
the best that I have ever seen. In their subject-matter, in beauty and variety of illustration, and in their 
adaptation to the school-room, they are unrivalled; and I believe they are certain, and that ere long, to 
come into very general use. I should be glad to see them in use in the schools of Marshall County. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application, Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM, Dibdliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis, The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a Wan and Critical Notes. 
By Putiiv Sonarr, D.D., LD. Professor of Libli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N Three Volumes, Svo, Cloth, $15 00. 

II. 

ANTHON'S EURIPIDES. An English Commentary 
on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Hera- 
clidae, Supplices, and Troades of Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from the latest and best Au- 
oe By Cuarixys Antuon, LL.D. 18mo, Cloth, 

+1 05. 


Ill. 

ANTHON'S LIVY. Titi Livi ab urbe condita Libril, 
IL, XXL, et XXII. With Notes by Cuartes An- 
THON, Ed. D., and by Hveun Crate, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 40, 

IV, 

THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS, By 

Evorense Lawnence. 82mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
Vv. 

PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorunor Mottey. 

S2mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


VI 
THE MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. Shakes- 
peare’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Nighi’s Dream. 


ited, with Notes, by Wintiam J. Rourr, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravins gs, Square 16mo, 
Cc Joth, ' 70 cents. 


f VIL 
COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR, 


82:no, Paper, 2 cents. 
VII. 

CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS;; also, 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and on the 
Commonwealth, Literally ‘Translated, chiefly by C. 
D. Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, Uniform with Har- 
per’s New Classical Library, 


IX. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Evcenr 
Lawrence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


> io 
A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Evorenr 
Laweence, 32mo0, Paper, 2 ceuts, 
XI. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By Gronar 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 


Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 
XI. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Grorege Waxy Niono.s.  Llustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XIIL 


SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations, 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

XIV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Nurrative of Per- 
sonal Adventare and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By Wioknuam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XV. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avexanper Wincurit, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

XVL 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 

W. W Capes. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
* erwise specified, pf 


Carita. By Mrs. Oxirganr. Wluetrated. 60 cents. 
Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Many Parzick, 25 cents, 
Virginia, A Roman Sketch. 2 cents. 

Winstowe. By Mrs. Leiru-Apams, 25 cents. 

Percy and the Prophet. By Wuxie Contuns. 20 cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casnet Hlory. 15 
cents. 


Mrs Arthur. By Mrs Ouiruant. 40 cents. 
Dieudonnée. By Geratmine Burt. 20 cents, 
The Time of Roses. By GreaLvine Burr. 20 centa, 


The House on the Beach. By Georer Meneviru. 20 
cents. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 

The Jilt. By Cnantes Re ape, Illustrated. 20 cents. 

The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Maoqvorp. 20 cents, 

Library Edition of William Black's Novels: “A Prin- 
cess of Thule,” “* Madcap Violet,” ‘‘ A Danghter of 
Heth,” “Three Feathers,” “The Strange Adven- 


tures of a Phaeton,” “‘ Kilmeny,” “In Silk Attire.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. ad 


The American Senator. By Anyruony Trotiors. 60 
cents. ne 


A Woman-Hater. By Cuaries Reaper. 60 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 50 cents, 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs =. Loverr Cameron. 
With Illustrations. 40 cents 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Vinainia W. Jona- 
son. 40 cents, 


em Harrer & Broruens till send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part uf the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





em Hauren’s Catraroaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 

















(Sepremper 29, 1877. 
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IN CRYSTAL, GILT, BRONZE, AND 
DECORATED PORCELAIN. 


GILT, BRONZE, and MARBLE 


CLOCKS. 


Ornamental Metal Work. 


Special Designs of Fixtures for Dwell- 
ings, Halis, Churches, &c,, unsurpassed in 
taste and at low prices. 

Invitation is extended to all to examine our UN- 
EQUALLED STOCK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE, & €0., 
836 & 838 Broadway, and 13th Street, 
near Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


A WATCH ON TRIAL 


For six months, Those wishing to purchase, address 
ROBERT R. SKEES, Jewe er, 
2 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 


















and Stereopticons ali prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for Public Exhibitions, &c. 
52 A profitable business for a man with small capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement, 74- 
page Catalogue fee. McALLISTER, Manu- 
Sacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York, 





ANN UAL SALES 


BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 
MELISSA CORDIAL 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 
IN PARIS ALONE, 
1,300,000 BOTTLES. 


RELIEVES Apoplexy, Paneiysin, Beepepein, 
Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 
Chills and Fever, &c. 

General Depot at BOYER'S, 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


STANDARD BILLIARD TABLES. 


eo BILLIARD TABLES, 

\ - = BALLS, CLOTH, CUES, 

“ And every thing relating to the 
game, at Lowest Prices. Sec- 
=| ond-hand Tables very low. Il- 
luatrated Price-Lists sent free. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


=| No. 738 Broadway, 
New Yorx. 


5 . 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 
One y of either will be sent for one year, POST'AGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer's Macazing, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Haneen’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 
' An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, Wenx1.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 




















Txauus ror Apventisine 1n Harrenr'’s WEEKLY AnD 
Harren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











DICEH’S ferSaie by all Drugeists. 





THE SEVENTH VOLUME IS NOW READY OF 


Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia 





CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTI- 


CAL LITERATURE. 
and JAMES. Strronc, S.T.D. 


Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Cuintock, D.D., 
With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 


{Volume VII., containing 250 Illustrations and a large Colored Map of 
Palestine, prepared under Dr. Stronc’s supervision, is now ready.] Price 
per volume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 oo; Half Morocco, $8 oo. 





A cycloprdia—especially one including in its cir- 
cumference all the departments of “ Biblical, Theolog- 
ical, and Ecclesiastical Literature "—is in one respect 
like a sewing-machine—its value can be proved only 
by using it; and for that purpose it must be used not 
once or twice only, but habitually and for a considera- 


ble length of time. In that method I have tested, to 
some extent, the successive volumes of M‘Clintock & 


Strong's great work; and I have found each volume 
confirming my favorable opinion of the. diligence, 
the learning, the good sense, and the impartiality em- 
ployed in compiling and arranging so much informa- 
tion gathered from so wide a field. I know not what 
work, so wide in the plan, is equally convenient for 
the use of so large a number of readers.—Rev. Lzon- 
arp Baoon, D.D., New Haven, Conn, 





The large colored Map of Palestine and Jerusalem accompanying this volume has been care- 


fully executed under the immediate direction of the editor. It is drawn from the latest and most 
authentic sources, including the results of his own researches and servations, and exhibits every 
important feature and locality, whether ancient or modern. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 


€2” It is suggested that in places where there is no agent for the work, persons desiring to pur- 
chase it should make direct application to the publishers, with remittance, who will send any of the 
volumes by mail or express, postage or freight free, on receipt of the price, 
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TALEING TURKEY. 


Osman Pasna. “Hello, Mehemet Ali, how d’you feel ?—ain’t it about time for a Cock-tail ?” 

Menemer Aut. “That’s so, General.” “Here” (to Orderly), ‘Mustapha Mulligan, go to my she- 
bang and tell Hiram to send me up a bottle of Bourbon and some cold water.” 

MustarHa Mutticay. “All right, Gineral; shall I bring it up mesilf, or sind it by wan av 


TIFFANY & Go,|,, Youmans, Hatter, © 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS. 
UNION SQUARE. 


IMPORTER of ENGLISH HATS. 
Respectfully announce to 105’ Albemarle 
the public that they have PECK & SNYDER’S 
associated with them in Catchers Mask 
business MR. HERMAN ph AO 
MARCUS, of the late firm i 
of Starr & Marcus, which 
firm was DISSOLVED by 








try. Samples sent by express 
on es of price, $3 00. 


ress 
PECK & SNYDER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
124 Nassau Street, N.Y. 














mutual consent on the Ist ULL-DOZING.— An amusing Pho! oar aph of White 
Black Baby. Cabinets, 50c.; Ca 

day of June last. oak alias DY, Photographer, Cincinnati, . 

At Creation’s Dawn the medicinal springs of earth s led and bub- 


t of Chemical Discovery to en- 
ements, as the Seltzer water has 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


a7” Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
Coverine®, Steam Pocking, heathings 


H.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 


_~ 


— hee cont ey “Y ey 
N° Bootie 
e* “MATERIALS. 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 








U NION ADAMS Fire, Acid, Water-proof Coatings, 2, &c. Sen 
> for ‘dangles, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Drawers | ** stonw rave, sew vous. 
a Pe to Order m | a penned Style. BE ge Paper Ware, manufactured by Jenninas 


847 BROADWAY. | 271ci1Smms, ainfhanee ts 
HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION, 
OF 
Wm.Black’s Novels. 


A Princess of Thule. Kilmeny. 
Madcap Violet. In Silk Aitire. 


The Strange Adventures of |. 4 Daughter of Heth. 
a Phaeton. Three Feathers. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 




















PuBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GH Lither of the above volumes will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





United States, on receipt of the price. 
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SuprLement, SepremBer 29, 1877.] 


THE CONFLICT IN THE EAST. 

On this page we give a striking sketch of the 
great gun from which was fired the last shot in 
defense of Kars before the Russians left the im- 
mediate neighborhood of that town on the 9th of 
July. The besieging army first appeared in the 
vicinity of Kars on the 28th of April. Between 
that and May 4 they succeeded in constructing a 
battery on the north side of Kars River. As its 
fire proved annoying, the Turks made a success- 
ful sortie on that day, and completely destroyed 
the battery, though they failed in capturing the 
guns. The next batteries were constructed on 
the south side of the river, and first opened fire 
at 12,000 yards. The distance was subsequently 
reduced to 5000 yards, this being the nearest ap- 





proach made by the invaders. 
lirst 5000-yard battery was completed, the Turks 
pushed forward a counter-battery of ‘three guns, 
vith one mortar, which they placed midway be- 
tween the forts and the Russian works. This 
hattery had the honor to ineur the particular dis- 
we of the Russians, which was manifested in a 
ucsperate attempt to capture it. In point of fact, 
ite Counter-battery was once taken, but the Rus 
‘lans had only time to remove the breech pieces 
of two of its guns before the Turks recaptured it. 

Although there can not be said to have been 
\ regular siege in the sense of an investment, the 
ity was isolated for nearly three weeks, during 
. hich time the Turks made fifteen sorties, on a 
‘rger or smaller scale. The bombardment prop- 
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er lasted twenty-three days, ending on July 7. 
During this time the Turks fired at the Russians 
17,458 projectiles, ranging from 13-inch mortar 
bombs and 15-centimeter rifle shells to the pro- 
jectiles of the 6-centimeter and the 9-centimeter 
field-guns. The Russians, through a comparison 
of the returns kept at the seven different forts, 
are estimated to have hurled against the city and 
its defenses 40,000 shells and bombs. The dam- 
age that resulted, however, was of little impor- 
tance. No mischief was done to the forts or 
works, and the total number of killed and wound- 
ed among the Turks amounted to only 400 men. 
The latter had 8560 pieces of position mounted in 
Kars, together with eighty in their field batteries. 
They also had 102 rifled guns. Of the whole 
Turkish artillery in position, from first to last, 
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least two miles, and the Turks lost no time in oc- 
cupying the sites of their batteries. 

Our readers will perhaps remember a striking 
sketch of the battle of Plevna published in the 
last issue of the Weekly, together with a descrip- 
tion of the series of conflicts that resulted so dis- 
astrously to the Russians. On the second page 
of this Supplement will be found a view of one 
painful incident that marked the progress of the 
battle. Colonel Rosensaum, a valiant German 
officer who had done good service to the cause 
of Russia since the inception of the present war, 
was struck by an enemy’s ball while leading a 
charge, and expired on the field. This is only 
one of the many instances in which brave officers 
from other nations have fallen since the struggle 
between Muscovite and Moslem began. The Rus- 








THE DEFENSE OF KARS—THE LAST SHOT FIRED. 


some eighty guns were brought to bear upon the 
enemy, but not, of course, simultaneously. Be- 
sides these, three field batteries were used in the 
sorties. The Russians had twenty-three siege- 
guns in position, the largest being Krupp’s, of 
164 centimeters calibre, or as nearly as pe ‘sible 
64 inches. In addition to these there were also 
ten batteries, each containing eight field - guns, 
which discharged shot of six and nine pounds. 
The morning of July 8 opened without a shot 
from the Russian batteries, and it was only after 
a few shells came from the Turkish redoubts 
that a sullen fire was begun. Even this present 
ly ceased, and about mid-day the besieging forces 
began preparations for withdrawing from their 
old positions. By night they had removed at 





sians find great difficulty in procuring the neces- 
sary number of regimental officers. Although 
essentially a military nation, where all honor is 
paid to a uniform, the attractions of other and 
more profitable avenues of labor are every year 
luring more and more of the native Russian offi- 
cers to change their hard-worked and ill-paid 
profession. Lieutenant-Colonel Brackensury of 
the English army, in writing upon this subject at 
the beginning of the war, said: “Ere long the 
government will have to take very stringent meas- 
ures, for now at least 5000 officers are needed, and 
principally in the seientific corps, whose members 
have been called away to construct and mend 
the new railways, roads, and bridges all over the 
country.” 
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The pay of the Russian officers is w retched. 
That of a captain in the line is under $525 a 
year; that of a lieutenant only $165. A major- 
general receives $990 a year, and a full general 
#1500, These statements leave us little to be 
surprised at when we hear stories of government 
stores misapplied by the generals in command, 
of cartridges filled with sand instead of gunpow- 
der, and of returns of clothing and materials 
signed, certifying the presence of articles which 
have no existence except on paper. The pay is 
manifestly insufficient to support the position of 
an officer. In time of war, however, there is a 
slight increase; and even in times of peace offi- 
cers stationed in remote or expensive positions, 
or holding appointments, receive the war rate, 
Certain allowances are alse given for lodgings, 


and officers holding commands receive an allow 

ance for table-money. Officers of the Guards 
have higher pay, and also the advantage of brevet 
rank in each grade. An officer desiring to enter 
the Guards from some other position in the 
army is provisionally attached for six months, 
during which he is on probation, Promotion 
throughout the whole army is by seniority up to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and then by selec 

tion. About six weeks’ leave of alsence Is given 
every year. Before a Russian officer is allowed 
to marry, he must deposit in the hands of the gov- 
ernment 5000 rubles as a guarantee that he pos 


sesses sufficient means. Russian officers are ney 
er allowed to appear out of uniform 
Russia has four war schools for the training 
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of officers for the army—the Paul War School 
and the Constantine War School at St. Petersburg, 
the Alexander School at Moscow, and the Nicho- 
las School; this last is also at the capital. The 
first three are for the training of infantry officers, 
the fourth for the training of cavalry. Each of 
the infantry war schools contains 300 pupils, who 
are admitted between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, on producing a certificate from the pre 
paratory military schools or civil upper class 
school, or on passing an entrance examination. 
The pupils have the rank of cadet, and the course 
of education comprises the usual subjects taught 
in a military cadet college. The course is for two 
years, at the conclusion of which the students are 


| tions as the students from the war schools. 


appointed sub-lieutenants, ensigns or cornets, or 
cadets, according to the degree of proficiency they 
have obtained. Finland has a special cadet school 
of its own at Helsingfors. The pupils must be 
natives of Finland, and must pass a preliminary 
entrance examination. After a similar course 
of instruction to that given in military and war 
schools, they enter the army on the same condi- 
‘ There 
are usually about 120 cadets. 

The most aristocratic school in Russia is the 
“Imperial Corps of Pages,” established at St. Pe- 
tersburg for the education of 150 court pages, 
who must all be sons either of the old nobility or 
of court chamberlains. The course of instruction 
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is the same as in other schools, and the pupils 
are appointed ensigns or sub-lieutenants in the 
Guards or army, according to qualification. Each 
military district has its own cadet school, resem- 
bling very much the cadet schools of Austria. 
Candidates for these must have passed through 
an elementary military school, or must submit to 
an entrance examination. Non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the army are allowed to enter these 
schools to qualify for commissions. The course 
of instruction lasts for two years, three months 
of each year being passed by the students with 
regiments of the army in order to add a thorough- 
ly practical acquaintance with the profession to 
any theoretical knowledge that may have been 





AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF PLEVNA—DEATH OF COLONEL ROSENBAUM OF THE ARCHANGEL REGIMENT. 





In these schools there are 
3500 pupils. Next come the Michael Artillery 
War School and the Nicholas Engineer War 
School at St. Petersburg, which train candidates 
for the artillery and engineers respectively, the 
course of instruction being for three years. In 
addition to these schools, which are exclusively 
devoted to training young men for commissions 
in the army, there are schools for the higher pro- 
fessional education of officers. Yet with all her 
educational facilities, Russia can not keep her 
army supplied without calling upon other nations. 
Besides the reasons already mentioned —hard 
work and scanty pay—perhaps another source of 
difficulty is the one suggested by Mr. Vincent, 


gained at school. 
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the non-existence in Russia of a middle class pos- 
Sessing small means, but susceptible of cultiva- 


tion, and endowed with patriotism. In England, 
France, and Germany, officers are supplied from 
the squirearehy, the bourgeoisie, the Kleine Adel ; 
but in Russia there is no such intermediate class, 
or, at best, it is few in numbers. 

From the death scene of the brave RoskNBaum 
our pictures carry us to Yeni Zara, which, like 
many other Bulgarian towns, has recently been 
made the theatre of scenes too horrible to be ful- 
ly deseribed. Yeni Zara (or Saghra) is situated in 





MASSACRES AT YENI ZARA. 


the plain south of the Balkans, half-way between 
Eski Saghra and Yamboli, and on the branch line 
of railway connecting the latter town with Adri- 
anople. Since the retirement of General Gour- 
KHO within the shelter of the mountains, Yeni 
Saghra has become the head-quarters of the 
Turkish army of the Balkans. In this way the 
horrible scenes depicted in the sketch came un- 
der the personal observation of the artist who 
drew them. The three corpses, one that of a 
woman, found lying together in a barn, also that 
of another woman who had been outraged, slaugh- 





tered, and finally buried under a heap of manure 
in a farm-yard, and the body of a man killed at 
his own house door, where he stood in defense of 
his family—these ghastly witnesses to the worse 
than savage cruelty of the Sultan’s irregular 
troops can not be denied. 

The experience of the artists and newspaper 
correspondents who are travelling under the es- 
cort of the contending armies is enough to sicken 
men accustomed to the amenities of civilized na- 
tions even when at war with each other. The 
following report from the correspondent of the 


London Times, who made a circuit of Yeni 


lar army, in order to observe what deeds of blood 
must be laid to the credit of their disorderly 
allies, the Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians, will 
show what fearful scenes these men are obliged 
to encounter: “As the town is cut up into hun. 
dreds of gardens, some very much overgrown 
with high weeds and thick shrubs, it is plainly 
no easy work to discover the graves unless you 
are taken to them. In a street called Osomano 
. we found three bodies of men in a ditch or trench 





Saghra after its occupation by the Turkish regu- 
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which appeared to have been dug for them. One 
of these men had both arms severed a little above 
the wrists, but it was difficult to say how they 
had been killed, as decomposition had gone too 
far. In a house belonging to one Ivan TorELKO 
we found the body of a man lying behind an 
oven. He had been shot, and it looked as if he 
had been shot while trying to hide himself, The 

m of a man called Vorkoia GrorGt was shot in 
the fields while driving an araba, As proof of 
the extent of the slaughter, and that it was not 
all committed by a few fanatics, as has been sug- 
gested, | would point out that at most distant 
parts of the tewn we came across blood on the 


floors and verandas. Out of one room two bodies 
had been dragged in different directions across the 
veranda, but we could not discover where they 


were liu several other houses we found like un- 
mistakable evidences. We also discovered three 
wounded men, whose wounds were all carefully 
and skillfully dressed. The first is called Ma- 
nivt, a Bulgarian, about twenty-two years of age. 
His story is that on Sunday last, the 15th, he 

ent into a field to get out of the way. At that 
time the bazar was on fire. Two of the Turkish 
inhabitants of the town appeared on horseback 





him twice when on the ground. The ball entered 
his back under the right scapula, and was extract- 
ed below the second rib in front of the chest. 
Two dagger wounds in the stomach, not serious, 
and a ball entered his chin and grazed up his 
right cheek and jaw. This poor boy stood the 
operation of extracting the ball with great firm- 
ness. It must have been very painful, as it had 
been lodged in his body eight days.” 

Our fourth picture shows a spirited charge 
made by a party of dragoons, led by Prince 
LEUCHTENBERG, through an opposing force of Cir- 
cassian horse at Dzuranli, on the southern slope 
of the Balkans. For a description of this battle 
we can not do better than to quote again from 
another of the indefatigable correspondents of 
the London Zimes. In this instance, however, 
we take the liberty of somewhat condensing his 
report : 

“On Sunday morning, July 29, Ross (the cor- 
respondent for the Scotsman) and Dr, Carrick (a 
St. Petersburg doctor), and I started at four in the 
morning with General Gourkuo and his flying col- 
umn from Kazanlik. We were the only corre- 
spondents with this advanced force, much to our 
delight, and I had a clear field for the first time. 
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stand our hunger and fatigue no longer, stormed 
a deserted village, catching our dinner, a turkey 
and two fat geese, plums, and flour. 

“ After this meal, supplemented by a smoke and 
a sleep, we resumed our way to overtake the col- 
umn, though rather regretting our greediness, as 
the neighborhood might still contain parties of 
Turks or the dreadful Bashi-Bazouks. When we 
got to the town of Yeni Bazar we found it a heap 
of ruins and dead, the trenches filled with dead 
Turks, and the railway station full of burning 
trucks of ammunition, which was going off in all 
directions. Here I got my first spoil, a nearly 
new Remington rifle, picked up from a dead Turk, 
and ammunition to match, The roads were filled 
with Bulgarians, who returned to divide the spoil 
like jackals, waiting till the Russian lion had satis- 
fied himself. There was no use waiting here; 
and after a sketch, and feeding my horse on 
some corn, which I found in the Turkish camp, 
and guarded till he was stuffed, we rode on and 
on after Gourkno till ten that night. 

“ Another bivouac in the open air, and at six in 
the morning we moved off. As Carrick and I 
rode on ahead we wee startled by a white puff 
from a thick wood across the plain, and the shriek 
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around us. They were trying to prevent our troops 
advancing by this way to attack their right wing. 
No use, however; the Russian stands fire too well ;. 
and soon we were relieved by the advance of the 
tirailleurs, who advanced as ccolly as if they were 
at a review ; the officers to the front, our friends 
went by into the shell-strewn plain, and advanced 
on the Turks by the wood. Then came the most 
fearful fire I ever heard at a review, and as the 
Russian attaché said afterward, he had never 
heard any thing like it himself, 1 was not over- 
rating it. The noise was incessant and the smoke 
dense. Where we lay we were happily out of the 
line of fire, and just out of range, only an occa- 
sional bullet falling with harmless thud as it 
reached the ground, spent. We were not long 
quiet, however, for the Russian infantry were 
obliged to retire from this deadly reception, as 
they could see no foe, all being hidden by the 
trees, Again they went in, and carried the wood 
in a splendid manner. 

“Soon after, the artillery between us and the 
Turks fell short of ammunition, and retired. 
What a moment! Here were helpless men, 
whom it was impossible and almost cowardly to 
leave to the mercy of the Turks, and yet self- 
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ind attacked him, They did not ask him for 
Inoney or attempt to plunder him; they simply 
called him Giaour dnd then cut at him. The 
man who wounded him is called Tartar Hassan, 
but the other he only knew by sight. Marini 
then fled across a stream, the banks of which 
are too steep for a horse, but he saw the Turks 
kill another Bulgarian who was near him, eall- 
ed Mrr-oLtox Ivan. The wound is an incised 
wound, three inches long, one inch deep, over the 
left scapula, and must have been produced by a 
kenjawl, a long kind of dagger with rather a wedge- 
shaped blade. No. 2 is Votkota Grorpt, aged 
forty, shot in hand and back with slugs or swan- 
shot. On Sunday evening, close to the railway 
station, he met some fugitive Turks, who told him 
to dismount from his araba and give it to them. 
Qn refusing, they fired inte the cart or araba, 
wounding him and killing his son. His wife, who 


was also with him, received a severe wound in 


the thigh from a bayonet. Idid not see her. The 
third—Prerro Jeoporo, Bulgarian, aged sixteen, 


carpenter by trade—was attacked while seated in | 


café by Cireassians or Zeibeks, who fired at him 
first without the smallest warning, and stabbed 





CHARGE OF RUSSIAN DRAGOONS THROUGH CIRCASSIAN HORSE AT DZURANLI. 


Our object was to cross the lower Balkans and 
occupy Yeni Saghra and Eski Saghra, meeting an- 
other column on our way. 

“The way lay through a lovely valley, rich with 
maize and corn, and for the most part beside a 
very pleasant little river, the Tundja; stopping 
beside it for a couple of hours to bivouac in the 
heat of the day; then on and on into the night, 
till the poor infantry men could go no further, 
and we stopped at 1 o'clock a.m. at the village 
of Balabanli. Almost asleep in our saddles, we 
gladly tied our horses to a tree, and, after rob- 
bing a corn field for our horses, we lay down, and 
woke again at four o’clock. Three hours’ sleep 
after eighteen hours’ march was hard lines, but 
off we went. Then I got separated by trying a 
short-cut to save my dear horse, and got fixed in 
a thick wood; but luckily a few reconnoitring 
Cossacks came up and gave me a lead; and as 
my horse would sooner die than be left behind, 
we tore through the brush-wood at a break-neck 
pace, and came out on the hills above Yeni Saghra 
to see the place in flames; this was serious, as 
we hoped to find a resting-place. We soon drove 
the Turks out, and, as I and my companions could 





of a shell as it fell harmless across the chaussée 
ahead of us, then a galloping Cossack from the 
advanced guard, who cocked his gun as we ap- 
proached ; but, thanks to Carrick, who speaks 
Russian like a native, he understood we were not 
Turks. As neither of us adopts the uniform some 
correspondents think it necessary to put on, I was 
in a brown suit and a small round cap, and Car- 
RICK in a Glengarry cap. This little danger over, 
and hearing Turks were ahead, we rode on to a 
mound with an advancing battery of Cossack ar- 
tillery, and climbed the mound as they unlimbered. 
Here we were in a splendid position to see all, 
and as we lay down, were quite safe from the 
shells which they poured about the roads. We 
saw the Turks apparently retire, and a shell from 
our battery pitch in their very midst as they went 
along the road. By this time the staff appeared, 
and seeing an important movement on the left 


wing, we galloped out from our mound in front | 
| good order, and our adventurous correspondent 


of the staff, and got a mound all to ourselves in 
the very midst of the operations. We repented 
our rashness, though only for a moment, when 
we found it impossible to stand on the hill for 
the shells which whizzed and shrieked and burst 


preservation would cross one’s mind from one’s 
inability to help them in case of an advance of 
the Turkish right. Some buried their heads in 
the ground, and others one could see quite dazed, 
and, since they were shot, indifferent to what hap- 
pened. The captain ordered them not to show 
themselves, and as we could not bear to see their 
suspense, I, in my brown suit quite invisible, crept 
through the parched grass till I could watch the 
operations again. I lay still, and called down to 
them that there was no danger, till, to our relief, 
another battery galloped up and dashed forward 
about 400 hundred yards off, and wheeling round, 
opened a heavy fire on the Turks. Then the in- 
fantry went in and won the day on our left wing, 
and all was over for us. The last shell fell and 
left us in peace.” 

The Turks were, however, too strong for the 


| Russians to hold the position they had gained, 


and they were forced to retire, which they did in 


and his party finally made their way to head- 
quarters, not, however, without several hair 
breadth escapes, as the Turks rapidly closed in 
about the place which they had occupied. 














